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From the Editor 


I shall chiefly remember 1969 as the year when I spent the 
whole of the heather season in a hospital bed. Consequently 
I have been dependent on others to know what has been 
happening in the heather world, and am doubly grateful for 
the help I have had in the preparation of this Year Book. 
After a major operation in the spring Mrs MacLeod had 
herself spent some months in hospital, and when she 
finally returned home movement was both painful and 
difficult for a long period. Despite the physical handicap 
and the fact that her own section increases year by year, 
Mrs MacLeod has done much of the Editor’s work for 
him; Mr B. G. London has also helped by again acting as 
Advertisement Manager. To them, and the Committee for 
the backing they have given me, my most grateful thanks. 
The thanks of the Society are due to our advertisers, to 
whom please give your support. 

In the history of the Society, 1969 may well be remembered 
as the year in which A Guide to the Naming of Plants, with 
special reference to Heathers was published. We owe the 
inception and writing of it to Mr David McClintock, helped 
in the design and printing, he tells me, by some of his 
staff. The idea for such a publication was suggested to the 
Committee by Mr McClintock, who won over any ‘doubting 
Thomases’ there may have been to the usefulness of such a 
book, so that finally we heartily endorsed it. Now, after a 
remarkably short time it has appeared in a most pleasing 
form. The grateful thanks of the Society are indeed due 
to Mr McClintock. 

When I looked through the proofs I wished it could be 
abridged, and said so to the author. Now that I have my copy 
I have changed my mind. ‘Comprehensive’ is the only word 
to describe the contents, for there are 41 items of botanical 
questions asked and answered, ‘A Commentary on the 
Names of our Hardy Heathers’ (no less than 30 species and 
hybrids are listed), there are sections on summer and winter 
hybrids, and the correct spelling and naming of species and 
cultivars, for many of which we have seen some weird 
names given in the past. 
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As stated in the Introduction, the booklet ‘seeks to set 
out in simple terms the chief principles on which the correct 
naming of plants is based’; it has appeared at a most 
appropriate time as we, the Heather Society, are now the 
International Registration Authority for garden heathers. 
What this really means to us is fully explained on page 15 
of this issue, where full details are given. To quote the author © 
of that article, this ‘is both an honour and a duty, should 
widen our usefulness and benefit everyone’. 

This booklet should be a necessary companion to all, 
amateur and professional, who grow heathers or write 
about them, and to students. Copies have already been 
sent to botanic and other gardens and learned societies 
throughout the world, and it is hoped members will take 
every opportunity to introduce this book to any of their 
friends to whom it would be useful. Copies may be had 
from Mrs MacLeod, price 6s.6d. post free. 

A secretary of another specialist society has written to 
say he ‘wishes he had thought of writing such a booklet’. I 
could never have attempted it, but am immensely grateful 
it has been written, and especially by one of our members. 


hens 


The Secretary/Treasurer’s 
Report 


As the Secretary has her say in the three Bulletins, it is 
rather as Treasurer that I speak now. However, I must 
remind members that the Annual General Meeting in its 
new form as a ‘Conversazione’ with tea and sherry will be 
held on Wednesday, April 29th, 1970, at 5 p.m. at 19 
Rochester Row, S.W.1. Again, we have to thank Mr David 
McClintock and the Coal Utilisation Council for making 
this pleasant meeting available. Mr H. C. Prew, our Slide 
Librarian, hopes to attend with a selection of our Society’s 
slides. 

As you are aware, our financial year ends on March 
31st. In 1969 this could not be adhered to and the Balance 


| 
| 
i 
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Sheet and Income and Expenditure Accounts had conflicting 
dates, as a few members pointed out. Another trend is that, 
owing to our ‘advertising push’ each autumn, new members 
tend to join more in the last quarter of the year than at 
any other time. It has therefore been established that these 
do not pay again in the following March but are reminded 
in October or November. Members who were thus reminded 
in November 1969 were told of the combined husband/wife 
joint subscription of 30s. to become available in March 
1970. Just to make quite sure, I am telling you now that 
only one set of Bulletins, Year Book, A.G.M. notices, etc., 
will be sent to joint subscribers. 

Postage, as we all know, has become such a serious 
matter that overseas members who wish to have their 
books and Bulletins sent by air are asked for a slight 
increase in their ‘dues’. Some of them have been doing 
this voluntarily for several years, for which we have been 
grateful. 

Unfortunately, each year sees a loss of members, so that 
as I draw up the list we have not reached the 700 referred to 
in Mr McClintock’s booklet. We have, however, been 
encouraged by an increasing number of younger members, 
because, in the nature of things, many of our lost members 
have had to give up their gardens on account of increasing 
age. One charming incident: a lady member of 83, on being 
reminded (with my usual tact!), sent her delayed sub- 
scription with the words: ‘You win! I had meant to resign 
this year.’ May she go on in our company for many years 
yet! 

C. I. MACLEOD 


—— 


Some notes from the Chairman 
Sir John Charrington, Crockham Hill, Kent 


Early in September 1969 the R.H.S. included a competition 
for heathers in a Fortnightly Show and I think that all 
who saw the display will agree that it was a success. The 
judging seemed to me an improvement upon previous 
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exhibits; though how E. Tetralix ‘Alba Mollis’ came to 
win first place for Foliage Varieties puzzled me and, no 
doubt, others. The considerable number of vases on display 
must have been helpful in demonstrating to visitors how 
varied and attractive heathers are and should lead to an 
increase in those who grow them. This is one of the purposes 
of the Society, and I feel confident that if there were no. 
Heather Society there would have been no competition on 
September 9th. 

In previous notes I have alluded to the menace of leaves 
in the late autumn, for when they settle in the centre of a 
heather plant in a sodden mass they seem to harm the 
plant. If the leaves fall to the ground, no doubt no harm is 
done. I have a large bed of E. carnea ‘Springwood Pink’ 
all too near to some beech trees, and I have recently found 
that if I rake over the tops of the plants with a rubber rake 
one can get rid of many leaves without the damage to the 
blooms which are forming which a steel rake would do. [ 
can commend these rubber rakes to those with similar 
problems. 

Whilst we all regard the Cornish heather as E. vagans, 
I am particularly fond of two specimens of Calluna vulgaris 
‘Mullion’ and ‘Kynance’ which must surely have come 
from Cornwall in view of their names. They grow freely, — 
are stocky, and flower abundantly. 

As a contrast to these freely growing varieties, I have 
been disappointed at the slow growth of Calluna vulgaris 
‘J. H. Hamilton’. A few years ago I cleared an herbaceous 
border and planted instead 250 plants of this variety. They 
were excellent plants and it is a beautiful heather, but they 
are growing rather painfully slowly, and I still have more 
hoeing to do than I had expected. 

I have referred previously to plague spots where plants — 
go on dying for no clear reason. Four years ago I planted 
12 Calluna vulgaris ‘Pygmea’ which have done well until 
‘this year. By July I found that more than half had died off 
and the rest look sickly. They are admittedly high up on 
a rock garden and so might have gone dry at the roots, but 
why this variety should go in this way when others quite close 
have remained happy is one more of my unsolved mysteries. 

Where I have comparatively small plague spots in the 
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middle of my heather garden I have planted one or two 
Thuya ‘Rheingold’ which I hope will overcome whatever 
kilis the heathers. It seems a good way to fill in a barren 
space. 

May I, Mr Editor, beg a few lines to pay tribute to my 
friend, David McClintock, who has done so much to raise 
the repute of our Society? Already a man with a very wide 
reputation in the botanical and horticultural worlds, he 
will never miss an opportunity to help us. His Guide to 
the Naming of Plants is a further example of his skill, 
deep interest and enthusiasm for his subject, and I am proud 
that he is now a Vice President of the Heather Society. 


An anonymous reader of 


40 years ago 
Fred J. Chapple, Port Erin, Isle of Man 


This article is written mainly for those who are compara- 
tively new to heather growing. 

A slender volume, The Hardy Heaths by A. T. Johnson, 
was published as a Gardeners’ Chronicle Handbook in 
1928. I gave my copy away to an old friend. Some years 
later I bought another one, in good condition, from a street 
barrow-stall for sixpence. The book had no name of the 
previous owner inside, but he (or she) had made a number 
of neat marginal notes, to which I refer. (A.T.J. denotes 
A. T. Johnson; A.R.C. the Anonymous Reader’s comments; 
M.R. my reply.) 


A.T.J.: There is only one species of Calluna, but its named 
varieties are exceedingly numerous. 

A.R.C.: There is a coloured and a white variety to every 
Calluna. | 

M.R.: This is not so. Coloured varieties, e.g. ‘Cuprea’, 
‘Tenuis’, ‘Alportii’? and many others, have no white 
counterpart. 
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Calluna vulg. “Alportit’. 

A.R.C.: Is very apt to become scraggy with long bare 
stems from which it is impossible to make young 
growth appear. 

M.R.: The fault here is that the plant should not have been 
allowed to get scraggy and bare. In my opinion itis essen- 
tial to cut back certain hard wood varieties, such as 
‘Alportii’ and ‘H. E. Beale’, each year in early spring. 
Faded blooms should be removed and hard wood cut 
away. When ‘Barnett Anley’ was scarcely known I had 
the good fortune to receive two or three plants from 
Mr George Jackman and Mrs Gwendolyn Anley. So 
many cuttings were taken from one of them that the 
plant had been cut back to less than three inches from 
the ground. It did not take long for new growth, 
vigorous and plentiful, to appear; the plant bushed out | 
into a fine shape, with dense foliage from which it 
flowered well. An important point to remember in 
cutting Callunas back is to always leave some foliage 
on the stems. 


Calluna vulg. ‘Cuprea’. 

A.R.C.: The very best of all Callunas and it has a decent 
white variety. 

M.R.: The R.H.S. gave ‘Cuprea’ a First Class Certificate in 
1873, 96 years ago. That award holds good to this day, 
in the sustained merit of the plant. “The very best of 
all Callunas’, says the Anonymous Reader. One 
would have thought ‘Aurea’, another very old variety, 
to have been judged as good as “Cuprea’. Since Mr 
J. W. Sparkes showered his rainbow colours upon us 
‘Cuprea’ has been in the background. I am unaware 
of a white form. 


E. cinerea “Coccinea’. 
A.T.J.: This is perhaps the most remarkable of the group, 

being very dwarf (six inches) and flowers of an intense 
blood crimson. 

A.R.C.: If only it were not so difficult to please. 

M.R.: A little teaser. No one knows of the garden owned by 
the A.R. nor the town in which he lived. He is not the 
only one who has run into trouble with this plant. 
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Being dwarf with roots near the surface it is badly 
injured in a hard winter; this has been my experience. 
Damage done by a severe late frost retards spring 
growth. 


Query: Do members find E. cinerea ‘Coccinea’ difficult 
to please? Please let us know in the Bulletin. 

No doubt Mr A. T. Johnson, one of the greatest shrub 
gardeners of the century, if alive today would have been 
flattered to find his book so freely marked. Whether he 
would have been flattered by the observations is quite 
another matter! 


A Brief Bibliography of 
Heathers 


David McClintock, Platt, Kent 


Remarkably few books have been published on heathers, 
hardy or otherwise. Present knowledge about them has been 
built up in large measure from numerous contributions to, 
or comments in, scientific and gardening publications and 
a host of nurserymen’s catalogues. An attempt to list these 
would be a very large undertaking. 

The notes below are in three groups. The first deals with 
bound books solely on heathers; the next lists some major 
sources in other publications; while the third refers to a 
very few of the shorter papers, chosen largely for their good 
references. 

The first book on hardy heathers appeared only 43 years 
ago. This reflects the fact that “heaths’ throughout the 
nineteenth century, although decreasingly towards the end, 
almost invariably meant Cape Heaths. Furthermore, those 
who grew them were mostly those who could afford green- 
houses and gardeners, and fine books. 

Unfortunately, of all the books and major sources listed, 
I believe only A. T. Johnson’s, Maxwell and Patrick’s, 
Letts’, and Baker and Oliver’s books are still available. But 
a brand new one called Heaths and Heathers is scheduled 
for this autumn by David & Charles, written by Mr T. 
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Underhill of Dartington. I, myself, have all the twentieth- 
century books—all those published in the last 125 years!—_ 
in my own library; and have seen the remainder at Kew, the 
Natural History Museum, the Linnean Society, or the 
Lindley Library. I am grateful to the librarians at these 
institutions, Mr R. Desmond, Miss P. Edwards, Mr G. 
Bridson and Mr P. Stageman, for their help and advice. 
Your public library should also be able to get most of them 
for you to consult. 

Precisely where there are which runs of which periodical 
can usually be ascertained from the three volumes of 7he 
World List of Scientific Periodicals, 1900-1960, and Supple- 
ments. This should also help in discovering where to see the 
papers listed annually in our Year Books. Librarians have 
other means of tracing books and references, and can usually 
arrange for extracts to be photo-copied. 


BOOKS 
LINNAEUS, C. (1770) de Erica. 

A dissertation in Latin which mentions about 60 
heaths, 16 of them European. Carolus Linnaeus (1707- 
78), who ‘needs no introduction’, produced several such 
theses for disputation with his students. 

THUNBERG, C. P. (1785) de Erica. 

This dissertation incorporates some of what Carl 
Peter Thunberg (1743-1828) saw in South Africa. He 
describes in 62 pages, in Latin, 91 plants including 
European ones. There was a second Edition reprinted by 
R. A. Salisbury in 1800. 

AITON, W. T. (1796) Delineations of Exotick Plants by F. A. 
Bauer. 

William Townsend Aiton (1766-1849) succeeded his 
father as Royal Gardener at Kew in 1793, and was well © 
known for the rest of his life. To Francis Bauer (1758- 
1840) Mr Wilfred Blunt gives ‘unhesitatingly the first place 
as the greatest botanical artist of all time’. The result 
here is 30 magnificent coloured folio engravings of South 
African Heaths, with, however, no text. Only 50 com- — 
plete copies of this work were produced. 

WENDLAND, J. C. (1798-1823) Ericarum Icones et Descrip- 
tiones. Hanover. 
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Johann Christian Wendland (1755-1828) was in charge 
of the Royal Gardens at Hanover and a friend of Regel. 
His 162 hand-coloured etchings are smaller and less clear 
than those in the last or the next work. Three hardy 
species are included. 


ANDREWS, H. C. (1802-1830) Coloured Engravings of 
Heaths, 4 vols. 
(1804-1812) The Heathery, 6 vols. 2nd 
Edition 1845. 

Henry Andrews wasan artist at Kew who published both 
these works from his home at 5 Knightsbridge. The first 
contains 288 superb coloured folio engravings, including 
some of hardy heathers. The latter has smaller, coloured, 
pictures of 300 heathers. The Second Edition was pub- 
lished by H. G. Bohn. 


WaitTz, C. F. (1805) Beschreibung der Gattung und Arten der 

Heiden. Altenburg. 

Carl Friedrich Waitz (1774-1848), who was born and 
died in Altenburg, was at Jena at the time. His book, 335 
pages, describes about 179 plants, including hardy species, 

in the first part, the second being devoted to cultivation, 
etc. It is therefore the earliest book of its kind. 


SINCLAIR, G. (1825) Hortus Ericaeus Woburnensis. 

George Sinclair (1786-1834) was a Scot in charge of the 
Gardens of the Sixth Duke of Bedford at Woburn, and a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society. This work lists 394 species 
and varieties grown there, including several hardy 
heathers. It has 51 pages. 


McNas, W. (1832) A treatise on the . . . general treatment of 
Cape Heaths. Edinburgh. T. Clark. 

William McNab (1780-1848) was Head Gardener 
at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, a specialist 
in heathers, and well known in his day. His book of 43 
pages includes one listing the Hardy Heathers. This work 
was reprinted in the Notes from the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, in 1908. 


REGEL, E. A. (1843) Die Kultur und Aufzahlung in der 
Deutschen und Englischen Garten befindlichen Eriken. 
Dr Eduard August von Regel (1815-92), the founder of 
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‘Gartenflora’, was at the time in Ziirich: later he went to 
St Petersburg. His book describes 335 species, with various 
varieties, in 189 pages. This book reproduced his paper of 
1841, ‘Die Kultur von Eriken’, in the Verhandlungen des 
Vereins zur Beforderung des Gartenbaus. 


To the best of my knowledge, there was then no book on 
heathers published for 60 years until: 
WALLACE, A. (1903) The Heather in Lore, Lyric and Lay. De 
la Mare, New York. 

Alexander Wallace (1859-1908), an expatriate Scot, 
was then Editor of The Florists Exchange, a New York 
periodical. His book is full of odds and ends, as the title 
implies. 


There was another gap, of 24 years, until: 


MAXwELL, D. F. (1927) The Low Road. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell. 

Douglas Fyfe Maxwell (1891-1963) founded the firm of 
Maxwell & Beale in Dorset. This book of his is the 
earliest dealing solely with the species and cultivars of the 
hardy heathers and their cultivation. 103 pages. 


JOHNSON, A. T. (1928) The Hardy Heaths. Gardeners’ Chron. 
(1956) Hardy Heaths (2nd _ Edition). 
Blandford. 

Arthur Tysilio Johnson (1873-1956) lived most of his 
life in the Conway Valley in North Wales, finally as a 
garden journalist. The first edition of his book had 116 
pages, the second 127. Both deal with the species and 

cultivars and their cultivation. 


BEIERINCK, W. (1940) Calluna. A Monograph on the Scotch 
Heather. Amsterdam. (Reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Royal Netherlands Scientific Academy, 1940. Vol. 38(4) 
pp. 1-180.) 
Dr Willem Beijerinck (1891-1960) founder of the 
- Biological Station at Wijster, wrote numerous scientific 
papers, including several on heathers. This culminating 
work of his on the subject discusses them in many aspects, 
and groups all the Calluna forms taxonomically with 
Latin names. There are also 27 plates and a 16-page 
bibliography. 
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STEINMANN, W. (1947) Das Heidekraut. Calluna vulgaris 
(L.) Hull. Hamburg. 

Fraulein Waltraut Steinmann’s book is sub-titled ‘A 
Botanical-Chemical-Pharmaceutical Description’ of Ling. 
She gives a wide range of notes on its uses as a medical 
herb and on other aspects, plus a bibliography. Being 
produced just after the war, it is on poor paper in soft 
covers. 

CEBRIAN, N. de BENITO (1948) Brezales y Brezas. Instituto 
Forestal, Madrid. 

Sixty-seven useful pages, 30 on heather associations, 25 
on 14 Spanish species, with a key, distribution maps and 
clear drawings. 


CHAPPLE, F. J. (1952) The Heather Garden. Collingridge. 
(2nd Edition 1964.) 

Mr Fred Chapple is well known as the Society’s 
President. The first edition had 180 pages and the second 
190. Both describe the species and cultivars and their 
cultivation. 


Letts, J. (1966) Hardy Heaths and the Heather Garden. 
Mr John Letts is also well known, for his nursery at 
-~Windlesham, whence he has privately published this 
127-page list of species and cultivars, with notes on 
cultivation. There are several colour plates. 


MAXWELL, D. F. and Patrick, P. S. (1966) The English 
Heather Garden. MacDonald. 

184 pages dealing with the species and cultivars and 
their cultivation. Mr Patrick has spent many years with 
his heathers, some of it with Mr Maxwell, and is the 
Society’s Editor. 

BAKER, H. A. and OLIver, E. G. H. (1967) Ericas in South- 
ern Africa. Purnell. 

Colonel Baker and Mr Oliver’s book—the latter is a 
professional botanist in South Africa—refers to all the 
605 species in Southern Africa. 167 of these are exquisitely 
illustrated in colour on 105 colour plates. The book has 
246 pages. 


OTHER MAJOR SOURCES 
SALISBURY, R. A. (1802) “Species of Erica’ in the Transac- 
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tions of the Linnean Society, vol. 6. pp. 316-338. 

This is written in Latin, and enumerates about 216 
species. It is here that Calluna is separated from Erica. 
Dr Richard Salisbury was an able but unpopular 
botanist, and a coiner of names. i 


BENTHAM, G. (1839) in A. P. de Candolle’s Prodromus 

Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis, Part 7, pp. 612-694. 

George Bentham (1800-1884), nephew of Jeremy 

Bentham, was the leading taxonomist of his age. In this 

work he described 429 species plus several varieties, 

divided into 49 sections and other sub-divisions. It also 
is written in Latin. 


GUTHRIE, F. and Botus, H. (1905) in W. T. Thistleton- 
Dyer’s ‘Flora Capensis’, vol. 4(1), pp. 4-315. 

Francis Guthrie (1831-1899) was Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cape Town and Dr Harry Bolus (1834-1911) a 
stockbroker, partner in Bolus Bros. This scholarly 
contribution describes 469 species, plus varieties, and lists 
other taxa. 


INGWERSEN, W. E. Th. (1947) ‘The Genus Erica, including 
Calluna.’ | 
This was privately published, one of a series produced 
shortly after the war by Mr Ingwersen’s firm, which he 
founded in 1925. He himself (1882-1960) was keen on 
heathers, like his son Will, and this work gives, in 20 pages, 
excellent information on the various hardy species and 
varieties. 
HANSEN, I. (1950) Botanische Jahrbucher 75(1), pp. 1-81. 
‘Die Europaischen Arten der Gattung Erica L.’ 
Frau Dr. Irmgard Hansen wrote from Berlin. Her 
paper is an invaluable discussion of the European 
Heathers and includes distribution maps. 


LAMONT, I. (1951) ‘Calluna vulgaris. A review of the 
Literature.’ 

Miss Isabella Lamont’s paper appears in an appendix 
to Hill Farm Research, pp. 57-78, published by the Stat- 
ionery Office. It is a useful summary of numerous aspects, 
with a good bibliography, chiefly agricultural. 


DULFER, H. (1964—5) “Revision der Sudafrikanischen Arten 
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der Gattung Erica L.’ in Annalen des Naturhistorischen 
Museums, Wien, vol. 67, pp. 79-147; vol. 68, pp. 25-177. 
This work is of great value, but Dr Dulfer, from 
Wilhelmsburg in Lower Austria, did not see South 
African Herbarium specimens. He has useful notes on 
European taxa, too. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


It being so difficult to choose which to mention on any 
other basis, here are just half-a-dozen with particularly good 
bibliographies, and therefore clues to many other sources. 
The best series is the Biological Flora, the various parts of 
which can be obtained from Blackwell’s Scientific Publica- 
tions in Oxford, or seen in the relevant numbers of the 
Journal of Ecology (Botany). Those on the heathers are— 

D. A. Webb (1955) Erica Mackaiana 

S. R. J. Woodall (1958) Daboecia cantabrica 
C. H. Gimingham (1960) Calluna vulgaris 

P. Bannister (1965) Erica cinerea 

P. Bannister (1966) E. Tetralix 

Another on E. ‘mediterranea’ is in preparation, by Webb 
and Bannister. 

These suffer from too few references to garden forms or 
conditions. The same is true also of the Commonwealth 
Bureau’s (of Hurley, Berks.) Herbage Abstracts ‘Index to 
Calluna vulgaris’, 1938-68, where in fact the agricultural 
side predominates. 

Other sources to papers on heathers are the various other 
series of abstracts, including Horticultural Abstracts from 
the Commonwealth Bureau’s Horticultural Station at East 
Malling; the British Humanities Index of the Library 
Association, which lists articles in periodicals; the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Botany Subject Index 1958 
(15 vols); the Dictionary Catalog of the Library of Massa- 
chusett’s Horticultural Society, 1962 (3 vols), both published 
by G. K. Hall, Boston; and the Indexes to the R.H.S. 
Journal, A.G.S. Bulletin, Gardeners’ Chronicle, The Garden, 
and such other horticultural publications as have indexes, 
which in any event are probably not comprehensive. But in 
general only a small proportion of what there is to be 
gleaned on heathers has been indexed, so far. 
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SOME RECENT WRITINGS ON HEATHERS 
ANON. (1969) ‘A Salute to Heathers.’ The Times, October 
15th, p. 9. . 
ANDERSON, J. N. (1961) “The Attraction of Tree Heaths’ 

Amateur Gardening, November 22nd, pp. 24-5. 

BRICKELL, C. D. (1969) ‘Notes from Wisley.’ Jnl. Royal 
Hort. Soc. September. XCIV(9), 373-7. 

BRICKELL, C. D. and McCuintockx, D. (1969) ‘Erica 
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The Heather Registration 
Authority 


Members may have noticed Q. and A. 30 in our Guide to the 
Naming of Plants, and might like to know more about what 
it will mean that our Society has been appointed the 
International Registration Authority for garden heathers. 
First, it should be said that, although this was accepted 
by the International Society for Horticultural Science’s 
Committee for Horticultural Nomenclature and Registra- 
tion(!) during the vast Botanical Congress at Seattle in 
August, it needs formal approval at the International 
Horticultural Congress at Tel Aviv from March 17th to 
25th, 1970. Thereafter, the appointment will be publicised; 
and no new cultivar name for heathers will be valid unless 
registered with the Authority, while Societies such as the 
R.H.S. will give awards to no plants under an unregistered 
name. Registration is also of benefit to the applicant, in 
that he can be sure a name is really new and that his will 
refer to his plant and never to any other, anywhere; and 
equally, one hopes, that his plant will not be known by any 
other name. Pre-1970 names do not require to be registered, 
but it would help if they were. The information required 
includes the origin, when known, any testing done for 
constancy, etc., and a description of how the plant differs 
from existing varieties. For the very difficult matter to 
record in writing of colour, flower and foliage, a transpar- 
ency would be the greatest help; and a dried specimen is 
also always welcome, while, preferably, a living plant should 
be sent to the collection at Harlow Car for a full comparison. 
The Authority will deal with the genera Andromeda, 
Bruckenthalia, Calluna, Daboecia and Erica. This last 
genus needs special care, for the great majority of its species 
are South African and tender, but the International Com- 
mission did not wish it to be covered only in part, while the 
named cultivars seem at present to be relatively few. The 
Society is in touch with the main commercial grower of 
hybrid Cape Heaths in this country, who has already altered 
three of his names to avoid duplication with those already 
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in use for hardy varieties (cf. Proceedings of R.H.S. Floral 
Committee *‘C’ on September 23rd, 1965). Would any 
member who knows anyone else hybridising Cape Heaths, 
here, on the Continent, or indeed anywhere in the world, 
please help us to get, and keep, in touch, for mutual benefit? 

In order that it may be known what names have already 
been given to heathers, one of the first duties of the Authority 
will be to produce a list of existing names. This is no mean 
task, with well over 1,000 to look into and account for, some 
of them errors, some of them misprints and many, no doubt, 
synonyms. What will probably be done is to issue a pre- 
liminary check-list, and follow that in due course with a 
standard version. Additions will be published in our Year 
Book—so will growers please send in details of their new 
cultivars as soon as they are definitely named? With care 
and help the cost of producing these lists should be covered 
by their sales. A fee is authorised for each registration to — 
cover administrative costs. It has not yet been settled what 
this will be. 

This international appointment of our Society, which is 
both an honour and a duty, should widen our usefulness 
and benefit everyone. Recommendations for the guidance 
of Registration Authorities are in Appendix 1 to the 
International Code of Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants. 
This is reprinted on page 424 of the recent Supplement to the 
R.H.S. Dictionary, together with the list of other Registra- 
tion Authorities. 


Ce eee 


° 
E. multiflora L. 
Dr Violet Gray, Hindhead, Surrey 


Erica multiflora is a species of heath which deserves to be 
.more widely known to heather lovers. It is probably not 
very hardy, which may account for its lack of popularity 
with nurserymen and heather enthusiasts. It cannot, how- 
ever, be really tender, because it survived for 25 years at 
Hindhead (750 feet above sea level) and reached a height 
of five feet nine inches. Those 25 years included the winter 
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of 1947, but it was protected by an overhanging beech tree. 
My husband had great difficulty in getting successful 
cuttings from that original plant, but fortunately he got 
some going before the parent plant petered out owing to 
overgrowth of its competitors. The young plants progressed 
slowly, but I now have two plants of four feet five inches 
and one nearly six feet high. This taller plant was covered 
with rose pink racemes from August into November last 
year. 

The best botanical description I know is in Flora Complete 
de France, Suisse et Belgique, Vol. 7, by Gaston Bonnier, 
and there is a beautiful coloured engraving in Andrews’ 
Coloured Engravings of Heathers, Vol. 3. Although pub- 
lished 164 years ago it might have been made from my 
plant. 

The R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening describes it as an 
‘ascending shrub 12 to 18 inches high in cultivation, but 
sometimes a small tree in nature. Flowers November- 
February. S. Europe and Algeria. Resembles Erica vagans 
but less hardy.’ 

Mr McClintock showed some excellent dried specimens 
of E. multiflora at the Heather Society’s Annual General 
Meeting in 1969. These were collected in February in 
Malta by Brig. and Mrs Montgomery. 

Most writers refer to the confusion between E. multiflora 
and E. vagans. There would certainly be no confusion in the 
mind of anyone who saw one of my plants, but I must 
stress that they grow abnormally tall for the species. 
Nowhere in the literature is a height of more than 80 cm. 
mentioned. Certainly not six feet (180 cm.). 

There are a number of features which distinguish E. 
multiflora from E. vagans. In formation it is a fairly compact 
bush from four to six feet high with rigid twiggy branches 
covered with rose pink racemes whose flowers hang grace- 
fully down. I have seen no variation of colour range, such 
as we see in the Cornish heather, which is found in every 
colour from white to deep mauve. Nor does it show any 
tendency to wander, or indeed to spread horizontally at any 
time. Even the seedling plants have a strong central vertical 
spike. 

There are a number of less obvious distinguishing 
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features of botanical interest. The racemes are shorter than 
in E. vagans, and never with a tuft of leaves at the top; and 
although the pedicels are of similar length, the weight of the 
longer flowers makes them tend to spread or hang. The 
flowers are larger, twice as long as broad, and the narrower 
calyx lobes are almost half the length of the corolla. The 
anther lobes are joined throughout the greater part of their 
length, whereas in E. vagans they are divergent to the base. 

These points may not be of general interest, but E. 
multiflora is a heath which well deserves a place in the 
heather garden, where it improves the fiat contour and is 
quite a spectacular tree heath in late summer and autumn. 
Unfortunately it is not very effective in winter (although, of 
course, it remains evergreen). 


———=s 


Across the Atlantic 
Pamela Harper, Maryland, U.S.A. 


In early May we left the wild and beautiful State of Con- 
necticut, with its rocks and lakes, its oaks and junipers, 
maples and mountain-laurel, its blue-skied summers and 
sunny but bitter winters—destination, Maryland. 

By no means all of the one-in-five American families who 
relocate each year find the experience agreeable. We were 
fortunate and I have nothing but praise for the removal 
firm who packed our belongings, trucked and unloaded 
them, more or less on schedule and without damage or mess. 
State laws, however, do not permit them to carry plant 
material or livestock. Thus our Herald estate car was 
loaded to the roof with newly lifted heathers plus a small 
‘white mouse in its plastic garbage-can (dustbin) home—a 
misguided Christmas gift to our son. Following behind I 
saw with alarm that the estate car wheels, normally sloping 
slightly inward, were splayed out in knock-kneed fashion. 

The grass was still winter brown when we left and patches 
of snow could still be seen in woodland hollows. We 
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by-passed New York and its rush-hour traffic, then through 
that blot on the earth the New Jersey industrial belt with 
its oil refineries, factories and eye-stinging, lung-choking 
acrid fumes. Southward to Delaware, where the grass 
showed signs of spring, and thence to Maryland, just south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. Look on the map. From Con- 
neticut to Maryland is 300 miles, which helps to explain 
why heather growers on the Atlantic seaboard are unlikely 
to meet those of the Pacific north-west—a distance ten times 
as great. 

The journey was not without incident. The Herald 
(brought with us from England) being right-hand drive, 
Niki in the passenger seat was responsible for paying tolls 
at the booths positioned on the left. As it grew dark I followed 
them through one toll station to find the young collector 
gazing after them with bemused expression. Scratching his 
head he said, ‘If the kid driving that car is more than 13, 
I'll eat my hat’. 

Maryland, some 350 miles from east to west, extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean, through Chesapeake Bay tide- 
water country, on to gently rolling fields with their tobacco 
barns and prosperous, white-fenced farms, and then to 
more mountainous terrain. Already the season looked 
more advanced and spring reached Maryland soon after 
we did, the roadside a riot of honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica 
‘Halleana’—a rampant weed in this area but a lovely one), 
its massed blooms scenting the air for miles, fighting for 
space with the equally abundant Rosa multiflora which 
flowers a little later. Woodlands became edged and laced 
with dogwoods, Cornus florida, white (rarely pale pink) in 
its wild state, and here and there the redbuds, Cercis 
canadensis, with rosy-purple pea-like flowers. The pinxter- 
flower, Rho. nudiflorum, is another native, a name which 
has intrigued me since I read about it in Frederick Street’s 
book on ‘Azaleas’. 

Gardens were gay with flowering crabs, cherries, almonds, 
dogwoods in the many garden varieties and azaleas by the 
thousand, grown more formally than in England as edgings 
for drives, low hedges or foundation plantings alongside the 
house. Vivid colours seemed to be preferred, typified by the 
rather garish ‘Hino Crimson’, causing me to reflect that 
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perhaps here one could colour list a plant as magenta 
without dooming it to obscurity. 

Eagerly I searched for heaths, successlessly; only when 
] visited Longwood Gardens some time later was the search 
rewarded, though in ensuing months I did find other 
growers. 

Heathers are not without problems in Maryland. Winters 
can be very cold, with frost 18 inches into the ground. 
This, combined with sun and wind, dehydrates foliage and 
causes dieback. Doubtless some species and cultivars will 
succumb (E. hibernica, E. x darleyensis, E. terminalis and many 
E. cinerea were badly cut by the first November frosts) 
but I am sure ample will prove garden-worthy. Summer 
poses other, perhaps greater, problems. July and August 
temperatures remain steadily in the 80’s, combined with 
such humidity that stepping outside feels like being wrapped 
in a warm, wet blanket. I retreated to the comfortable 70 
degrees of our air-conditioned house, but no such escape 
was possible for the heathers and they bore it remarkably 
well. Constant sunshine and heavy rainfall cause carneas in 
particular to grow so fast that they assume a lanky, elon- 
gated look unless grown in full sun with perfect drainage 
and poor soil. Weather conditions are, in fact, the antithesis 
of those in England, where regular drizzle keeps foliage 
moist without roots becoming saturated. Here rain comes 
as infrequent deluges, then the sun returns and the atmo- 
sphere resembles a Turkish bath. Under such conditions 
foliage starts to brown and rot, spreading rapidly from 
plant to plant with devastating effect. At first sign of this 
I applied the only treatments which occurred to me, 
namely, a Captan spray, a sulphur dust and a layer of 
gravel chippings under the foliage. This was effective but 
it is too soon to say whether it is the final answer to what 
appears to be a fungus problem. 

Gradually I found that heathers are being grown, 
. primarily by the enthusiastic and knowledgeable gardeners 
of the American Rock Garden Society. Here, of course, 
heathers must compete for affection with the thousands of 
alpine gems so lovingly and competently grown. Emphasis 
is on the dwarfer kinds and I have not yet seen a complete 
heather garden as we have known in England. : 
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The average householder knows nothing of heathers, 
nor do they get much help from the trade. One leading 
mail order firm in their handsome and profusely illustrated 
catalogue picture a white Calluna captioned ‘Erica, Spring- 
wood White’. Perpetuating this error another firm list 
‘Erica Springwood White, 10, a summer bloomer’. 
Another big nursery decline to differentiate between Erica 
and Calluna (“We know but don’t care’) and then list 
‘E. v. Sherwood Early Red—starts in late November then 
sends its bright flowers through the snow’, this being an 
Erica carnea cultivar, which makes the first part of their 
bracketed statement open to question. Only in the more 
modest catalogues of specialist nurseries does one find 
reasonably accurate information. 

The situation, however, is not without hope. A few 
plants placed with a local garden centre, by way of ex- 
periment, sold on sight. Given time I hope to establish 
here all the best of the English cultivars and make them 
available, correctly named, as stock plants for interested 
members of the trade. Once exposed to heathers the general 
public will, I believe, take them to their hearts until they 
become (with tongue in cheek I quote a popular American 
expression) ‘as American as apple-pie’! 

Some two or three dozen English cultivars are fairly 
readily available here and there are in addition not a few 
American introductions. Many of these are without merit 
but there are a few, notably Calluna ‘Valorian’, which 
impressed me as young plants, and others, though not 
worth introducing to England, do seem to be particularly 
robust under local conditions. Some listed names I have 
not yet seen ‘in the flesh’, so to speak. Calluna ‘Monstros’ 
I would like to see if only to find out why it deserved such 
an ugly name. I know there is a school of thought which 
says we Should turn a blind eye and a deaf ear to these 
unfamiliar, often illegitimate, names, but since we are 
bound to come across the names I think it best to investigate 
and assess their merit. A catalogue just reached me from 
Holland in which I note more newcomers—E. cinerea 
‘Katinka’ and E. Tetralix ‘Helma’ and ‘Tina’—and I hope 
to see these in the course of time. 

For the present I am concentrating on growing here over 
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100 cultivars, with about 100 more now rooting in trays and 
a fresh batch of cuttings just received from Mr Copeland. 
Progress reports for the Bulletins will follow from time to 
time. : 


aa 


Harlow Car: Looking Ahead 
John P. Ardron, Sheffield, Yorks 


Arising from our efforts to create a really comprehensive 
collection of heather at Harlow Car Gardens, Harrogate, 
it is becoming evident that the proliferation of new names 
is getting out of hand. Time and again, members have 
pointed out that many varieties are indistinguishable from 
one another and it is suggested that maybe when growers 
have an unnamed heather which is different from any in the 
limited range they grow, it is given a name—and a ‘new 
variety is born. 

Or, as already we have some evidence, an indistinct label 
has been mis-read and another invalid variety has come on 
to the market. 

Quoting from page 7, 1965 Year Book, the late D. Fyfe 
Maxwell referred to: *. . . a lot of allegedly new finds that 
differ in little but name from existing kinds. Such senseless 
near-duplication is an embarrassment to the seller and the 
= sold’:= 

No dishonesty on the part of growers is implied but 
merely a lack of knowledge or of opportunity to investigate 
the comparative value of the plant. 

Mr D. McClintock has a list of a hundred or so, at some 
time named, white Callunas! Apparently, Calluna f. alba, 
although not really very rare, is not widespread on our 
moorlands; consequently any odd find is liable to be judged 
‘as a pearl of great price. We find that over fifty white lings 
are offered in current catalogues: what luck? 

In the 1964 Year Book (p. 22) the late Mrs E. Deutsch 
wrote from U.S.A.: *. . . over the years, there has been 
much duplication, and at the present time, there is some 
confusion of nomenclature. I do hope the Heather Society 
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will assume the burden of straightening out this confusion 
before it becomes greater.’ 

A letter from Mr M. A. Hill points the remedy. He says: 
‘Some time in the future I think the Society should produce 
a handbook, which could be issued every three or four years, 
of all the heathers recognised by the Society as distinct . 
and awards given by the Society for the plants of outstanding 
merit.’ 

The work of recording and comparing which has now 
been undertaken at Harlow Car should, for the first time, 
make this possible. This is how we plan to investigate, not 
to be confined to one or two years only: every variety is 
to have a record sheet upon which is to be detailed the 
height, spread, initial flowering and time to fading, spike 
length, colour, foliage, and with supplementary data upon 
general performance, habit, hardihood and comparative 
value as against similar forms. 

We are indeed fortunate that four of our members in 
Harrogate, Mrs P. Smith, Mrs M. Myers, Mrs E. J. L. 
Pearce and Mr V. J. A. Russ, have volunteered to do this 
recording. We are already indebted to this group of 
enthusiasts for their careful listing of over 4,000 heathers 
grown on in the nursery beds. 

As the project develops, we hope to be in a position to 
produce a list of those varieties which have proved to have 
distinctive features and to be of sufficient merit. New 
varieties would of course be added from time to time, but 
only gaining acceptance after trial and comparison with 
existing forms. The importance of this angle was raised by 
our Chairman (1964 Year Book, p. 11): 

‘I do realise the temptation to imagine that a new variety 
of one’s own raising is good; in fact, one has to make sure, 
first of all, that it is really better than any other similar one, 
already in commerce.’ 

This should be invaluable to both nurserymen and the 
gardening public and avoid the senseless proliferation of 
names as pointed out by Mr H. W. Copeland (August 5th, 
1968): 

‘Some ignorant growers are introducing seedlings of their 
own which have no merit whatsoever. These fellows know 
about 30 cultivars and of course nobody can intelligently 
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introduce something new unless he is familiar with nearer 
300 known existing.’ 

With all this contention about names, it is very important 
that we do not lose the substance for the shadow. The 
garden is made beautiful by its plants, not by its nomen- 
clature. The name is merely the key to enable us to obtain 
the desired result and it is most frustrating if some of the 
keys don’t fit. 

Heathers are prone to show variation in vigour and habit 
of growth. Some specimens prove to be of superior type 
and we are indebted to Mr G. Yates for his suggestion that 
propagation should always be taken from the better plants. 
Growers would thus secure a progressive improvement of 
the strain, rather than as we suspect can happen. .. . ‘We 
can’t sell that wreckling. Pull it up and make it into cuttings!’ 
Such could account for some of the poor stuff sold. 

As to the small size of plants supplied by some nurseries, 
the problem is twofold. Firstly, the demand is so great 
that orders are executed before the plants are really ready, 
and, secondly, the cost of carriage on well-grown stock has 
risen so alarmingly. How fortunate you are if able to collect 
your purchases and see what you are getting. Yet, if you 
wait until the spring, so many varieties are likely to be sold out! 

At Harlow Car we have our problems in getting together © 
all the varieties we seek, having the labels made and hoping 
they are all correct. But we are looking ahead with some 
confidence that we will be able to show you a goodly 
heather garden as well as a collection. 

The development is on a rough site and the work entails 
the placing of huge rocks and landscaping to form access 
paths, a task being tackled manfully by the Superintendent, 
Mr Geoffrey Smith, and his team. The Northern Horti- 
cultural Society is taking great pride in the creation of this _ 
major feature to add to the many attractions of their 
famous garden. 

Another long-term investigation is foreshadowed in an 
interview we had with Mr F. B. Stubbs, secretary of the 
Northern Horticultural Society Science Group. An experi- 
mental heather plot is to be set up to test the results obtained — 
from growth in various soils, diverse pH conditions, com- 
posts and fertilisers. 
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The progress of their investigations will be followed with 
great interest and will demonstrate to the average visitor 
to the garden the effects of favourable and unfavourable 
conditions on the heather family. 


—— ss 


Growing Heathers as a hobby: 
unorthodox methods, 


unexpected results 
Horace Hale, Haslemere, Surrey 


‘See the heather carpet spread 
To the hills in purple mist 
Where the gentle gloaming falls 
In a field of amethyst.’ 
(K. G. Sulivan) 


Yes, that is how we like to view it, with all the little sheep 
walks criss-crossing and winding between, to complete the 
warp and woof of the pattern, and to those whose gardens 
can be made to join up with such a scene where drifts of 
our improved cultivars blend and lose themselves and 
appear again among the native varieties, the prospect 
must indeed be grand. 

However, among the fast-growing number of our 
Society's membership there must be many who, like myself, 
have to find their joy in growing heathers has to be confined 
to an area of not more than a fraction of an acre. This may 
be situated within a rectangular boundary fence that is 
already taking up more of its share of the allotted space 
than can be permitted. Anyway, that is how I found it, and 
I have been asked on many occasions how I set about the 
job. If I related my methods in full detail, any professional 
gardener or specialist nurseryman who read this article 
would say that it should have been entitled, “How not to 
grow heathers’. I am, however, writing this in the hope of 
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encouraging ‘the not so well informed’. I grow heathers for 
my own pleasure and satisfaction and I find results more 
rewarding by just doing the best I can, with what I have, in 
the space available, and, in my own case, having already 
been on the retired list for twenty years, I have to add in the 
time I may have left to do the job. In doing just this, I have, 
like the doctors, frequently had to bury my mistakes. 

In the first place, I attacked the out-of-control boundary 
hedge that had evidently been, originally, alternately planted 
with beech and whitethorn, the latter about eight feet high 
and nearly as wide. This had completely submerged the 
beech, which I decided to preserve, whilst eradicating the 
whitethorn bushes. Fortunately, this proved a success and 
I now have a tall, slim and elegant hedge providing a 
pleasing background to some heather beds, which is bright 
when the foliage is green through the summer and of a 
warm rusty colouring through the winter months, that 
blends well with the varying hues that the heather adopts 
during that season of the year. 

I was fortunate that the area planned for the heather 
garden had been left by my predecessor as a rough grass 
plot, so my future scheme was not restricted to an already 
established layout. Having tackled the boundary hedge 
already mentioned, I decided to put my ideas on paper, so 
that I could work to a plan when making the heather beds 
which, as I was determined to do all the work myself, I now 
realised would take me years to complete. I felt that it would 
be far better to do it a bit at a time, makinga thorough job of 
the foundation work, than to rush the project and get poor 
results. After all, I was doing the work for my own amuse- 
ment, and as with fox hunting, the fun is in the ‘chase’ and 
not the *kill’. My idea was to keep the proposed new layout 
as informal as possible, although, owing to the limited 
area available, I had to modify my dreams and more or 
less adopt a semi-formal scheme or I should have to limit 
severely the numbers and varieties I hoped to grow. My 
first thoughts in putting my plans on paper were that | 
was giving myself much unnecessary work and maybe this 
was so, as having outlined the shape of the particular bed 
under construction, I first removed all the tussocky turf and — 
stacked it on one side. I then took out a spit of soil, throwing 
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out most of the big stones, which I afterwards found useful 
for another purpose. By this time I was surrounded by piles 
of earth, causing my neighbours to think that I was digging 
foundations for another house. Now I was ready to build 
up what I thought would be a good depth of soil that would 
allow my heathers to get their roots deeply down, so I 
chopped up the rough turf with the spade and put this at 
the bottom of the hollow that I had excavated. To this I 
added a good covering of compost which fortunately I 
found already on the site, then, after mixing it with peat, I 
threw back the spit of soil previously taken out. This, with 
the additional material used, left me with a raised bed of 
good soil and I carried out this method with each successive 
heather bed I have laid out. I have found that before plant- 
ing it is best to give the new bed sufficient time to settle and 
then put the new plants in very firmly and deeply, finishing 
off afterwards with a handful of peat around each. When, 
as I often have been, I am asked why my heather plants look 
so strong and healthy, I give the results of my hard work as 


‘the main reason. The dwarf conifers that I plant among the 


heathers also seem to appreciate the treatment as they revel 


in getting their roots down into a soil containing lots of humus. 


Having spent my active life as a farmer, it goes against the 
grain to see any plant looking half-starved and often I have 
been tempted to encourage such a one with a little help from 
the fertiliser bag, to which I find, in spite of all the advice to 
the contrary, heather plants, too, can actively respond. 
Howbeit, experience (the unseen schoolmaster) has taught 
me that the more lush I grow my heathers in the summer, the 
more they are punished when severe frost comes in the 
winter. On investigation the reason appears to be that severe 
freezing bursts the stems of the plants, and, as in the case of 
domestic water piping, it is adversely affected by frost when 
left full of water. Correspondingly the stems of the lusty 
heathers which seem to grow even in winter, being still full 
of sap, get frozen and, like the water piping, burst with 
disastrous results. Even then, plants so affected usually have 
the courage when spring returns to make new growth from 
root level and start again. 

It seems that almost as many new discoveries can be 
made in the heather garden as on the surface of the moon, 
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and it is wondering what will happen next that keeps one’s 
interest alive. Not many, however, of the chance seedlings 
that crop up turn out like the ‘Ugly Duckling’ to be the 
‘graceful swan’, none the less I am always loath to throw 
out a healthy young heather so I usually consign them to a 
spot where I can watch their development and still hope 
that one among their number may turn out to be something 

unusual. 

I have also noticed that some particular plant, or per- 
haps the whole group of one variety, can one season look 
very rusty and forlorn and I contemplate consigning them 
to the autumn bonfire, but on second thoughts I give them 
another chance and next year they appear to have renewed 
vigour of their youth and I am glad having given them a 
reprieve. I have no set rules as to when or how I prune, but 
I find heathers so accommodating that I leave them until they 
appear to be getting out of bounds or are pushing each 
other out of bed and I then trim them back accordingly, 
often planting some of the twiglets I have cut off in a shady 
spot, and by keeping them moist many of them take root. It 
is surprising how many replacements] get by replanting twigs 
and sprigs that get accidentally broken off by humans or 
animals. Instead of isolating these I usually push them into 
the soil near to the mother plant from which they have 
become detached so that they still feel they belong to the 
family, and I find they usually flourish and can be removed 
later if required. Mist propagation with all the accessories 
I leave to the professionals, although I am always interested 
in the results obtained by this method. 

I am always happy to welcome a visit from any member 
who may care to call on me. It does not take long to look 
round and it is much easier to point out facts and features 
than to write about them, but there is always time to linger 
to discuss matters of mutual interest. 

On the whole, I think my reactions to the results I have 
obtained are summed up by the Irishman’s remark that, 
‘although things were not as good as he expected, he had 
never thought they would be’. 

I would finish by recommending, as a good rule in retire- 
ment, keep youth in your heart and grow heathers. You can 
then always be sure that next year will be better. | 


| 


} 
| 
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Heathers, Glass and Ignorance 
J. R. Tyson, Hawkshead, Ambleside 


Our home in the Lake District is situated in a narrow valley 
with a lake two miles long at the foot of the nearest field. 
The rainfall averages about 80 inches with dull skies and 
lack of sun in consequence. The altitude is about 250 feet 
and the nearest salt water about nine miles distant. The soil 
is a gritty, well-drained medium loam, slightly acid and 
ideal for heathers. 

My interest in heather growing began on the bitter 
January morning some five years ago when I saw a vivid sprig 
of carnea standing out through the snow on a bank near the 
house which I remembered carelessly prodding in some 
two years previously. Then and there was born a resolve to 
to grow more of these winter-flowering plants which defied 
the worst our climate could do. A winter garden appealed 
to me, the reds, bronzes, silvers and greens of dwarf shrubs 
with the bright carneas: colour in spring and summer was 
easy. 

The intention was to plant up about a quarter of an acre. 
Realising that this would be costly, I decided to propagate 
the heathers. Growing heathers from cuttings was something 
new to me, so books were bought and borrowed. In the 
meantime herbaceous plants were moved and ground 
prepared. Rocks were planted to break up the scene and 
give the effect of a moraine. Some heathers were purchased 
and planted, but little did I know what the underworld had 
in store for me. All unknown to me, the gremlins were at 
work. This was evident the following season when “Queen of 
Spain’ proved to be ‘Vivellii? and ‘King George’ was 
x darleyensis. In fact it was a royal mix-up. 

In 1965 summer came at last and the cuttings season 
began. A frame was prepared with due regard for soil 
mixtures, symbiotics, drainage and siting. About 400 
cuttings of many varieties were dibbled in, strictly as to 
instructions. Shading and watering were attended to daily, 
nothing was left undone. By October, it was quite obvious 
that somewhere the underworld had been busy. I had 
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produced a miniature field of grey wisps. Some 10 per cent 
of the cuttings had rooted, the rest looked sick. 


In 1966, still determined, more plants were bought; here 
I found that larger plants were better value and gave more 
cuttings. This season more than 1,000 cuttings were inserted 
but hormones were not used. Once more the slaughter was 
terrible: there was no affinity *twixt me and the half-ripe 
cuttings. 

If my cutting frames had been sited near the top of my 
hill some 50 feet higher where the light was more intense 
and the air more buoyant, I think the results would have 
improved. Most things will mould here in mid-July to mid- 
September when the humidity is greatest. But I had found 
by the end of the second season that mature heather cuttings 
would root satisfactorily in open ground if I could improvise 
glass protection. In November a bunch of mature cuttings, 
graded for length, were cut, a hole with a large dibber was 
made as deep as two-thirds the length of the cuttings, sand 
was pushed in, and with a few stabs of a smaller dibber the 
cuttings were firm. A glass jam-jar was clapped over the lot 
and pushed a little into the soil. The following March, when 
new growth had begun, the jar was eased up to allow air to 
enter and about ten days later removed entirely on a damp 
day. By the fall these cuttings had made robust plants 
without a single casualty. 

By 1967 I had made a fine collection of priceless glass. 
With modifications on the first crude attempt, some 500 
cuttings were inserted under jars. These were spring cuttings 
and rooted well. The following winter being mild, they 
were left uncovered, having made excellent growth. [ 
should have known better and been prepared. 


February 1968 was dry with frost on 27 days and bright 
sun. In my absence again the underworld, leagued with the ~ 
weather, struck its most devastating blow. Some 75 per cent 
of these plants were lost. The frost lifted labels and plants, 
the bright sun dried them out, and when I returned it was 
too late. 

Frost-lifting is the worst plague we have to endure: a 
pouring wet day can be followed by sharp frost. I keep a 
heap of stones about the size of half a brick to hold down 
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heathers which are planted in the fall, but spring planting is 
safer. Frost on wet ground without snow is deadly. 

The situation was becoming serious, with a lot of bare 
ground and few plants. I threw my tobacco money into the 
fray to buy more plants as the schedule of planting was 
getting behind. Some 2,000 cuttings were taken in the spring 
with good results and my glass jars were made ready to cover 
them in November. 

Cuttings have now been tried from arborea to carnea with 
success. If my first frame of cuttings had not failed, much 
valuable experience would have been lost to me. My mis- 
fortunes have been due to ignorance and lack of foresight, 
the solving of them unorthodox but very satisfying. 

My rows of jars bring howls of derision from my family 
who find them amusing, youthful sharpshooters are tempted 
beyond endurance, but on the credit side nocturnal feline 
excavators are completely baffled. 

I rest content. 


Ss 


Heathers in North Carolina, 


U. S.A @ 
Helen Allen, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


Following my enquiry in the spring of ’65 to the Heather 

Society about the possibility of heather cuttings being sent 

to the U.S.A., three members very kindly sent me 44 

different kinds: Callunas, Daboecias, and Erica carnea, 

E. cinerea, E. vagans, E. ciliaris, E. Tetralix, E. x Watsonii 

‘H. Maxwell’ and EF. x darleyensis. 

They arrived in three batches and were planted as follows: 

Ist Batch April ’65. Fifty per cent sterilised sand and 
sphagnum peat with sand topping and. the 
whole enclosed in plastic. Only 10 per cent 
rooted. . 

2nd Batch May ’65. Same soil mix as first, no sand topping 
but with plastic cover. About 40 per cent 
rooted. 
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3rd Batch June ’65. Same soil mix again, no sand topping 
and no plastic cover, but watered each day 
with fogger-nozzle on my hose. Ninety per cent 
rooted. 

There was a great loss of plants after they were trans- 
planted to three-inch peat pots, even though I used the 
same mix. I started with about 500 plants in the late fall 
and kept them in the greenhouse all winter. About 350 
were left to pot into one-gallon containers in the spring. 
More died during the summer, but about 200 survived till 
the next year and grew into beautifully shaped shrubs 
which bloomed. More were lost from neglect due to family 
illness, followed by further losses, after they were planted 
out into the garden last fall (68), even though I carefully 
prepared the soil with large quantities of peat and well- 
rotted oak leaves. 

The obvious point is my repeated loss following trans- 
planting. Despite extreme care and regardless of whether it 
is in the greenhouse or out in the garden, the act of trans- 
planting kills off many plants, including seedlings and 
plants of rhododendrons and azaleas that I have raised. 
My soil has been tested for pH, disease, element content 
and so forth, but no cause was found there, so it is a problem 
I am still working on. If any member can offer a solution, 
it would be appreciated very much. I now have The Heather 
Garden, by Fred J. Chapple, and it has helped immensely 
with every problem but this dying off. 

At present I have about 40 plants including some of all 
the species that I started with, so the problem i is not within 
a particular species. 

Erica carnea and E. vagans do very well and make a 
plant 24 inches or more across in two or three years and 
grow and bloom as if they were natives. Carnea never fails 
to amaze people when it blooms through snow and ice. 
Some Callunas and all the Erica vagans stand the full sun 
here, but the rest of the heaths and heathers prefer the partial 
shade under my pine trees. Calluna ‘Silver Queen’ does 
especially well and I had been afraid it might be one of the 
hardest to handle. Calluna ‘County Wicklow’ is outstanding 
as the best double and Calluna ‘Tricolorifolia’ seems to be 
very hardy here. Even Daboecia cantabrica does quite well 
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under the pines and [ had had no idea it would stand our 
severe winters at all. I also grow with the heaths and 
heathers three plants native to North Carolina, Leiophyllum 
buxifolium, Azalea nudiflorum and Azalea calendulaceum. 

The cinereas usually start to bloom the last week of April, 
followed by Erica Tetralix at the beginning of May. Erica 
x Watsonii ‘H. Maxwell’ is in flower by the first of June and 
as a rule the Callunas are a mass of colour by the first of 
July. Erica vagans flowers for weeks from the middle of 
June. The carneas finish the old and start the new year by 
blooming from November till February. 

The weather here in North Carolina can vary from 106 
degrees in the summer to —5 degrees or —6 degrees in the 
winter, when we sometimes have terrible ice-storms and 
usually quite considerable snow. But it is just as apt to be 
torrential rains followed by a week of zero degrees with the 
wind blowing like mad. The summer heat _ usually 
begins in April and lasts until October, the extremes varying 
from five or six weeks of drought to six or seven inches of 
-rain in an hour or two. The average rainfall is 46 inches per 
annum and gardens need high retaining edges to prevent 
the soil from washing away. To keep the moisture content 
from fluctuating too much, I mulch the heathers every 
August with about three inches of whole pine-needles and 
fertilise with cotton-seed meal in the first week of April 
and July. I usually run a mixture of pine needles and old 
oak leaves through my leaf shredder and put a layer of this 
under the whole needles, not working it into the soil because 
of its nitrogen-robbing factor. If a sprinkling of fertiliser 
with a high nitrogen content is applied to the shredded 
material no harm will come to the surrounding plants. As 
my basic soil is sticky red clay I have to work constantly to 
add organic material, but after seven years of work my 
flower beds all have crumbly dark brown soil. 

As I am attending Guilford College to earn a B.Sc. 
degree, and will not have much spare time, I feel that my 
heaths and heathers along with my azaleas and rhododen- 
drons will be a more or less work-free pleasure. I hope to 
try more cuttings again next year, specialising in those 
suitable for cut sprays. I have a ‘flat’ (shallow box) of two- 
year-old seedlings of an Erica species collected in South 
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Africa, as yet unknown to me, and would very much like 
to try more of the Southern African species but I do not 
know of anyone here who raises them. ) 

Regardless of my unfortunate losses, the thought of 
eventually having heathers in my garden gives me immense 
pleasure, partly because they represent the kindness of the 
three members who sent them to me and also because of. 
the memories I cherish of the Haldon Moors above Teign- 
mouth. Two of the things I especially love about England, 
and have missed since I left, are the miles of gently un- 
dulating purple moorland when the heather is in bloom and 
the rugged beauty of the coastal cliffs. I never feel I have 
really come home until I stand on a cliff or beach and smell 
the salt air, or the heather on the moor. 


SS 


Plant Patents 


Statutory Instrument No. 1024 of 1969, “The Plant Breeders 
Rights (Trees, Shrubs and Woody Climbers) Scheme’, 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
under the Plant Varieties and Seed Act 1964, came into 
operation on August 7th, 1969. 

This includes heathers of the genera Andromeda, Calluna 
and Daboecia and the species and hybrids Erica arborea, 
australis, carnea, ciliaris, cinerea, x darleyensis, lusitanica, 
Mackaiana, mediterranea, x Praegeri, scoparia, terminalis, 
Tetralix, vagans, x Veitchii, x Watsonii and x Williamsii 
in respect of which grants of plants breeders’ rights may 
be made, for up to 20 years. 


What are plant breeders’ rights ? 
_ During the period that the rights are in force, the holder 
may, for the plant variety (cultivar) in question, exclusively 
himself do or authorise others to do as follows (unless he 
has passed the authority to someone else)— 

(1) sell cuttings or plants, 

(2) produce cuttings or plants for sale, and 
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(3) in the case of Calluna and Erica varieties produce and 
propagate plants for the purpose of selling cut blooms 
and foliage. 

These rights are exercisable only in the United Kingdom 
and infringement may be the subject of legal proceedings. 
For the protection in any other countries a separate grant 
of rights must be obtained there, where such are available. 

If anyone satisfies the Controller that the holder of any 
rights has unreasonably refused to grant him a licence, or 
has in granting or offering to grant a licence imposed 
unreasonable terms, the Controller may do this com- 
pulsorily. In the case of Calluna, Daboecia and Erica 
varieties any compulsory licence would not have effect 
until three years have elapsed from the date of grant of 
plant breeders’ rights; for Andromeda varieties this period 
is two years from the date of grant. 

The Plant Varieties Rights Office has published a “Guide 
to Plant Breeders’ Rights’ which can be obtained free from 
the Plant Varieties Rights Office, Murray House, Vandon 


- Street, London, S.W.1. The staff are most approachable 


and always ready to help: indeed, certain aspects of the 


scheme in draft were modified at the suggestion of members 


of our Society. They would welcome any queries from 
growers who wish to use the powers given by the Act. 


Fees 
These are currently: 
(1) An application fee of £10; 
(2) Trials—at Wisley—last about three years and cost 
annually £15; 
(3) When rights are granted, there is a fee of £20; 
(4) Renewal of rights thereafter costs annually £25. 


We are grateful to Mr Michael Evans, of the Plant 
Varieties Rights Office, for helping with this note. 


Sp 
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Daboecia cantabrica at home 
D. A. Richards, Eskdale, Cumberland 


As I said last year, ‘The really industrious heather seeker 
should go to the Basque country where one may find any 
sort from Daboecia to Erica arborea’. One may but one 
won’t. And so I talked myself into it. 

Landing at Bilbao, I headed for the Pico de Gorbea, 
chosen for its size. In little more than an hour I found the 
Daboecia of the Cantabrian Mountains at home. Map 
reading to the mountains and on the mountain is usually 
straightforward, but at the end of the made-up road there 
is often a complex of paths to farms, barns and fields that 
leave one at a loss. So at the end of the road I asked a 
peasant woman by repeating ‘Pico de Gorbea’ and raising 
an eyebrow. She pointed to me with a look of horror and 
said ‘Solo, solo, solo?’. I nodded. Her vertical index finger 
was then passed slowly across her chest while her head 
wagged at a higher frequency. My nodding continued until 
I won the argument. Conceding the point, she then pointed 
to my feet, then raised both hands. I got the message: 
‘Shut up and stand still’, and did just that in considerable 
perplexity while she ran off to her cottage. Surely she did 
not want to come too? In a moment she was back with an 
umbrella for me. No good Basque goes anywhere without 
one. 

The route follows a forest track, deep in pale yellow mud, 
but quickly very rewarding. Wherever the amount of rock 
precludes the planting of trees, Daboecia, Calluna and Erica 
vagans and ciliaris throw a riot of colour. There is little 
justice in this world and the hard worker will find that, as the 
trees peter out and bracken and grass take over, the heathers 
get less and less. Among the trees and rocks where they 
flourish the soil is what I term ‘ornery, orrible’. It looks like 
pale yellow clay with no visible organic matter but the 
reaction is strongly acid. Although it looks so horrible, 
perhaps that yellow soil in the new Heather Garden at 
Harlow Car is not so unsuitable after all. 

I had made a good start and so to lunch. Due entirely to 
my inability to speak Spanish it was a disaster and we will 
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say no more about it. Forgetting my high ideals I made 
straight for the French frontier, good food and comfort. I 
should also confess that I cheat. Before a trip like this I beg 
information from any contact I can find. One, a French 
Professor of Natural Science, told me that Daboecia could 
be found at Itxassou; another, an Englishman who knows 
the area, told me that a good reasonable hotel could be 
found at Itxassou. I went. 

The Frenchman also told me that Calluna vulgaris var. 
hirsuta could be found near the southern tip of the lake 
near Leon. It grows in the wet woods with ordinary Calluna, 
Erica ciliaris, E. Tetralix and E. cinerea. Under these 
conditions it grows to over three feet. It flowers much more 
freely, the flowers are more bluish and the stems are more 
brittle than the normal Calluna with it. It is more ‘showy’ 
than ‘Silver Queen’. 

In Fournier’s Les Quatres Flores de la France he stated 
that Daboecia cantabrica is found up to 1,300 feet, and so it 
is: the normal type with which we are all familiar. However, 
_above this height, or rather above the tree line, it grows in 
a curious stunted form, usually about three inches tall, 
flowering freely with bells of the normal colour and size. 
This form persists to over 3,000 feet. 

From Itxassou to Urepel, in the Aldudes Valley, there is 
Daboecia all the way for some 25 miles. On the left just 
before Urepel is a magnificent mountain face. The surface 
is of rotten rock with some dramatic sheer faces and a 
boulder balanced precariously on top. Daboecia, Cailuna, 
E. cinerea and E. vagans make a wonderful show and there 
is a little E. ciliaris at the bottom. The Daboecias are 
dwarfs with very short internodes. I have brought a few 
back to see whether they will revert to their normal habit. 

Along the other bank of the River Nive is the Laxia 
Barrage, the specific point given to me as the home of 
Daboecia. The steep rocky valley is really lovely, and most 
exciting if you meet a mad driver on one of the bends. 
From there the track, all well surfaced if somewhat steep, 
makes its tortuous way to the summit of Mount Artzemendi. 
This is dominated by the two huge dish aerials of the “Posts 
and Telegraphs’, which are the reason for the road. The 
views from the top are terrific (3,000 feet) but the mountain 
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is not in itself beautiful. To a heather-hound it is dis- 
couraging, a ridge covered in slippery mountain grass on 
one face, and a precipitous slope, littered with loose rock, 
on the other. A careful search brought some surprises. 
Actually on the ridge I found a bit of everything, including 
one Daboecia. It was a dwarf, growing on a rock that 
dropped sheer for some 15 feet on the steeper slope. 
Floating through the vertigo as I took the photograph 
came the words ‘Found in the bogs of Connemara’. My 
reference book gives this as the home of Daboecia, so I had 
tried at home to imitate such a site with lots of peat and 
water. I now found that it also likes mountain tops. 
Parallel to the Aldudes Valley are two passes climbing 
into Spain, to the West the Col Otsondo, and to the East 
the Col de Ibaneta, which is over 3,000 feet. They 
show similar distribution patterns with plenty of Daboecia 
right to the summit on the Northern face but little or 
none on the South. A facile answer would be that it is the 
amount of sun that is the governing factor. But so often 
it is found on very dry sites, mere cracks and ledges that 
catch a lot of sun on the Northern side yet it is missing 
in shady ravines on the South. After days of wandering in 
the hills and pondering the exceptions I think I found the 
answer. Daboecia appears to thrive where clouds and mist 
are most persistent, provided the soil is acid. I would have 
thought that peat was beneficial but it appears to be 
unimportant. I found seedlings and young plants thriving 
on newly exposed soil resulting from a land-slip that could 
not have contained any humus. Connemara, too, has a 
moist atmosphere and a rocky soil but ‘not a tree high 
enough to hang a man nor enough soil to bury him’. 
Another point giving food for thought is that so often 
the colour of one heather would lead to others. On Artze- 
mendi I did find the six mentioned (Calluna vulgaris, Daboecia 
cantabrica, Erica ciliaris, E. cinerea, E. Tetralix, E. vagans) 
all growing on one tiny ledge. They seem to like the taste of 
each other’s root fungus. Surely, their needs being similar, 
one would expect the more robust would starve the others 
out. 
The southern faces of these mountains bear a- flora 
similar to the High Pyrenees with plenty of Colchicums, 
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and heather principally represented by Calluna and E. 
vagans, and Daboecia and E. cinerea bowing out. But I did 
not find any E. arborea there. 

Daboecia looks at its best in nature growing in crevices 
in steep rock above the river. The main stems hang down 
the rock and the laterals arch upwards smothered in bloom. 
Under these conditions they live to a ripe old age; I measured 
the main stem of one with a circumference of three inches 
some two inches from the rock. 

The Cantabrian Mountains are the continuation of the 
Pyrenees along the North coast of Spain, so I felt I must 
rough it there for a few days. Time was too short to do the 
job properly but Daboecia is common along the coast at 
least as far as Santander. The mountains drop precipitously 
to the sea and along the cliffs Daboecia lives happily. In my 
limited experience it was particularly fine along the Cornisa, 
the cliff road from Deva to Lequeitio, West of San Sebastian. 

Back home I feel that I have learned more than if I had 
visited every garden in the kingdom. My gross specimens 
each cover about a square yard, but in future they will go 
on a diet; a steep rocky bank will be the site for my young 
plants. 


<a 


Devil’s Saffron 
Phyllis Kimber, Farnham, Surrey 


Very few British plants are entirely parasitic, but the dodder, 
belonging to the Convolyulaceae family, is one of these 
strange growths. It is known as ‘Devil’s Guts’ (because of 
its resemblance to cat-gut) in some parts of England, though 
in the Land’s End district of Cornwall people call it “Devil’s 
Saffron’. Other old names for it include ‘Strange-tare’, 
‘Strangle-weed’, ‘Lady’s Laces’ and ‘Bride’s Laces’, while 
thyme with dodder growing on it was ‘Laced Thyme’. 
There are several different species of this plant, but only 
a few are indigenous to Britain, Cuscuta Epithymum being the 
one most often seen. This is the true dodder and is frequently 
seen on gorse and heather and other small plants where it 
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can easily be recognised by its thin, reddish stems twining 
themselves like threads over its host. ; 

It is unique among British parasites in being a climber, 
and dispensing with its roots when it is mature. The 
numerous seedlings are tiny and thread-like and they contain 
a small amount of chlorophyll, enough to last them till they 
no longer need it. As these seedlings grow, their tips move 
around searching for a host plant, and as soon as they find 
one they attach themselves to it, twining anti-clockwise, and 
their roots die. They die in any case if they are unable to find 
a host. Suckers grow out from the stems and flatten out, 
with the centres penetrating the other plant to reach the 
vascular tissue. They then expand and are soon able to 
receive all their nourishment easily. Only some of these 
little stems bear suckers, the others being free, but there are 
no leaves—only tiny scales well spaced out. 

The dodder produces many small seeds, using all its 
energy for this and so making sure of its safe reproduction. 
In the summer it bears small white bell-shaped flowers with 
no stems; sometimes these are tinged with pink. During the 
autumn the rusty-red stems may often be seen on gorse and 
heather, making a colourful picture, but the host plants will 
die if they are long in this deathly grip. 


os 


Netherlands Note 
H. L. Nicholson, Dorking, Surrey 


‘In view of the interest shown by you for the preservation 
of the Heidetuin (Heather Garden) here, we now have 
pleasure in informing you with regard to the Diederichs- 
Portman heirs, that an agreement by deed was drawn up 
whereby the garden can exist permanently in its present 
form and state.’ 

(Signed by the Secretary and Burgomaster on behalf of 
the Burgomaster and Aldermen of the township of Driebergen- 
Rijsenburg.) ) 
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This is a happy outcome of what might have been the sad 
destruction of a beautiful garden. The Heather Society 
Secretary, urged by both Mr J. Arens of Baarn and myself, 
wrote to the Gemeente expressing our concern, and in the 
late summer of 1969 the above letter was received. 

During early October, whilst taking part in a private study 
tour to investigate the effect of natural gas on street trees, 
I visited Wageningen and was able to meet Mr W. J. M. 
Jannsen, the Curator of the Belmonte Arboretum there. 
This dedicated man was delighted to take me around the 
grounds under his care and naturally we gravitated to the 
heather garden. 

He asked me to draw attention to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of Ericas and Callunas have been attacked 
by Armillareia mellea (Honey Fungus). I think that this may 
be unusual, but, prior to the making of the garden, the 
ground was planted with beech and these were infested. 

He also told me that Cal. v. ‘Sister Anne’, known also as 
‘Hirsuta Compacta’, and Cal. v. ‘Hirsuta Typica’ were 
proving an ideal host for the red spider. 

Always something to fight against! 


sy 


Is It Correctly Named? 
W. L. Lead, Gedling, Notts 


I first began to wonder how many of the heathers we had 
bought were incorrectly labelled when, after ordering 
Erica carnea ‘Winter Beauty’, we received plants which 
appeared to be identical with E. car. ‘King George’ which 
we had previously ordered from the same supplier, and the 
more we compared varieties and names in other heather 
gardens, the greater became the uncertainty. 

One way in which we have tried to ensure correct naming 
has been by ordering the same variety from a number of 
reputable nurserymen, and this procedure has brought not 
a few surprises. From six different suppliers, three quite 
different types of E. vagans ‘St Keverne’ arrived. The two 
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offenders were both decidedly deeper pinks than the true 
‘St Keverne’ I used to grow when it was the only pink 
E. vagans being offered. 

We have recently obtained two different forms. of 
E. vagans ‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’. They are the same colour, 
but one flowers earlier than the other; who would be so 
brave as to say which is not true? If ‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’ is 
the best E. vagans, who would deny a heather lover to 
to have ‘two of the best’ and extend the flowering season? 

For some years we have grown E. cinerea ‘Frances’, a 
plant with cerise flowers somewhat similar to those of 
E. cin. ‘C. D. Eason’. Several catalogues still list this variety 
as a cerise, but plants being generally offered at present 
have flowers of a milky pink with no blue in it, nearer to 
the colour of E. cin. ‘C. G. Best’, but, as we all must certainly 
know, catalogue descriptions can be most misleading. 

One of the most disturbing examples of doubtful labelling 
concerned Calluna vulg. ‘Fred J. Chapple’. Three different 
nurserymen supplied what appeared to be three totally 
different plants, none of which have the spectacular spring 
display one would expect from the published description. 
At the Heather Society meeting in Mr Yates’ garden I told 
Mr Chapple of my dilemma, and he demonstrated how the 
true plant can be identified; subsequently, he very kindly 
sent me an example from his own garden. If one looks 
down into the foliage one can plainly see a yellow fleck 
which persists into mid-summer after the characteristic 
spring colouration has entirely disappeared. The yellow 
fleck is entirely absent in C. vy. ‘Tricolorifolia’ and C. vy. 
‘Hammondii Rubrifolia’, two other Callunas with somewhat 
similar spring colouration, though I discovered later that 
the latter also has the characteristic yellow fleck, but has 
white flowers in contrast to the light purple flowers of “Fred 
J. Chapple’. The combination of the spring colouration, 
the yellow fleck in the foliage and the colour of the flower 
should help to identify the true plant. One should also 
remember that a young plant, or a plant which has recently 
been moved, may fail to give the full spring colouring in 
the first year. In this connection it is reported in The 
English Heather Garden (D. Fyfe Maxwell and P. S. 
Patrick), that when Calluna ‘Mrs Pat’ was first collected 
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Left 
Erica multifiora L. in Dr Violet - 
Gray’s garden at Hindhead, 
Surrey. (See page 16.) 
(Photo: Dr Violet Gray) 


Below 

Calluna vulgaris “‘Beoley Gold’ 
in the garden of Mr and Mrs 
A. H. Bowerman, Coldwaltham, 
Sussex. 


(Photo: Mrs A. H. Bowerman) 
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and planted in the garden, in the first year it failed entirely 
to give the wonderful spring and early summer colouration 
for which it is now so highly prized. What a blessing it was 
not grubbed up and consigned to the bonfire during its 
uncolourful year. 

The sixth-form student of chemistry, by the use of his 
tables and a few tests, can positively identify several 
hundred different chemical substances. The positive 
identification of three or four hundred heathers is by no 
means such a simple task because relatively small differences 
in soil and situation can bring about considerable changes 
in the appearance of a plant. 

Some of our heathers are so characteristic that they are 
always recognisable. Callunas ‘Tib’, ‘Mrs Ronald Gray’, 
‘Golden Feather’, E. cin. ‘Domino’ and E. Tetralix ‘Alba 
Mollis’ are examples which come to mind, but with many 
others the distinguishing features are only visible at some 
time of the year, and keen observation and accurate des- 
cription are necessary if we are to make this information 
available to other growers. An object lesson such as that 
given by Mr Chapple on the Calluna carrying his name, an 
accurate description of a plant by the original finder or 
raiser, such as one frequently finds in The English Heather 
Garden, the bringing together of all available heathers, as 
at Harlow Car, and rules for the accurate classification and 
naming, as given in David McClintock’s A Guide to the 
Naming of Plants, with special reference to heathers, are 
_ factors which should help us to ensure that most of our 
heathers are true to name, and are accurately labelled. 

But after all, a heather seedling in our garden which, 
like Topsy, ‘just grew’, can be a source of great joy even if 
it hasn’t got a name. 


SS 


I was also reading another book, written in about 1855 by Walter 
White, called A Londoner’s Walk to Land’s End. 1n this he writes of 
seeing ‘the white heath, Erica vagans’ on the Lizard peninsula. He 
remarked that it only grew on the serpentine rock, ‘and if you wish to 
know where this rock meets its neighbouring strata, you have only to 
follow the ins and outs of the white heath. It never misleads. . 

Was the original vagans white, I wonder? And does it really still 
prefer to live on serpentine ? P.K. 
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Mid-Summer Madness 
B. R. Malin, Worthing, Sussex 


My mid-summer madness came this year as a strong desire 
to uproot my smug front lawn and rose beds, replacing with 
a heather rockery. This urge was modified only to the extent 
that some lawn was retained as this would partly encircle, 
and so set off, the rockery to advantage. 

Early in July I sprayed Weedol all over the portion of 
lawn which was to be sacrificed and when it turned brown I 
enjoyed the feeling of iconoclasm it engendered—-I was now 
committed to my task. 

The next step was to scrape off the turf and turn it up- 
side down where it lay. Sandstone rocks which were to form 
the outside raised walls for the site were placed in position. 
The base of these walls have now been planted with rockery 
campanula as I previously found that this plant soon covers 
up the sides of rocks making them invisible. Vinca minor 
‘Variegata’ will also achieve this. Next a mixture by volume 
of one-half peat, one-third neutral soil and one-sixth of 
three-sixteenths grit were mixed on the site and well trodden 
down. This gave a minimum of one foot depth of raised soil 
—very important as I garden on alkaline soil with chalk 
quite near the surface. Now the important rocks forming 
the rockery effect were grouped on the soil and levels built 
up to the top of some of these rocks, giving an appearance 
of informal terracing and allowing a two-foot depth of soil 
in places where dwarf evergreen azaleas (Vuyk’s Rosy Red) 
were to be planted in association with the heathers. 

All the soil was well and truly trodden down and allowed 
to settle for a month or so, during which time I scouted 
around and purchased various young pot-grown heathers. 
I included such cultivars as C. v. ‘Robert Chapman’, “Beoley 
Gold’ and E. carnea ‘Aurea’ for coloured foliage, C. v. 
“Spring Cream’ as a novelty (the tops of the leaves in spring 
look just like flowers at one stage) and E. carnea ‘Loughrigg’, 
E. cin. ‘Atro-Sanguinea’ (Smith’s Variety), E. cin. “Coccinea’, 
C. vy. “County Wicklow’, ‘Joan Sparkes’, E. vagans ‘Mrs D. F. 
Maxwell’ and £. x ‘Furzey’ and £E. x ‘H. Maxwell’ for 
floral effect. (I also wanted to include E. cin. ‘C. D. Eason’ 
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and ‘P. S. Patrick’ and C. vy. ‘Sunset’ but had no room so I 
made a small bed for these on my back-garden heather 
rockery.) 

The heathers were planted out at the end of September 
together with the dwarf azaleas and three Potentilla fruticosa 
‘Arbuscula’ (profuse yellow flowers giving colour May/June 
during the heather close season). After a mulch of peat the 
plants were left and already appear to be flourishing, 
having had good time to settle their roots this year as my 
first frost was not until early November. 

I would like to see many gardeners for whom lime is a 
problem beating the problem with raised beds disguised as 
rockeries. The effect is pleasing, spacious and different, and 
it gets away entirely from the front lawn and rose beds 
mentality. Quite a few passers-by have been prompted to 
inquire about heathers, and needless to say I enjoy these 
discussions. 

Incidentally, after talking for about an hour to a local 
Gardening Society recently the first item before I answered 
questions was an announcement by the Secretary asking if 
there were any further orders for Lime to be taken! Later I 
explained to the meeting the steps I had just been taking 
to get rid of the very stuff they were wanting to purchase in 
bulk! 


—— 5 


Heathers and Roses 


Anon. 


It was not so long ago when I visited gardens, private or 
public, that I was apt to turn a disapproving eye on rose 
beds that had ground cover of violas, or pansies or dwarf 
bedding plants, for I was one of the people who preached, 
and practised, that rose beds should be kept for roses. Let 
dwarf bedding plants go in annual borders or fill bare 
Spaces in the herbaceous border, wallflowers to follow 
summer bedding, and for dwarf Campanulas, Aubretias and 
such like the rock garden was the obvious place. If rose beds 
were cluttered up with these ‘immigrants’, how could they 
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be cultivated and tended? I was not alone in this belief and 
one heather lover, for whom I had the greatest respect, was 
known to have said: “To me a rose bush near heathers is a 
weed!’ : 

At one time in my career I was responsible for the growing 
and planting of trees and shrubs on road verges and open 
spaces in the housing areas of one of the New Towns near | 
London. The soil had a high lime content, which meant it 
was not possible to use Rhododendrons, Azaleas and all 
lime-hating shrubs. It was then I came to realise the value 
of ‘Shrub’ roses, planting them to give colour amongst 
spring-flowering shrubs to continue the flowering season 
through summer into early autumn. After all, roses are 
shrubs and may be used to plant amongst other shrubs, 
including heathers. 

We planted several thousand rose bushes altogether, and 
in selected beds I tried heathers as ground cover. Owing to 
the high pH of the soil we used only Carneas in the early 
plantings, using 20-30 plants of the same cultivar in each 
batch. When they flowered the effect was very striking; as 
the plants grew together the foliage made an excellent foil 
to the rose blooms above them, and the roses appeared to 
appreciate having their roots kept cool and not disturbed. 
Instead of having only bare stalks to look at for some seven 
months of the year there was colour the year round. 

There were not so many cultivars known then as there are 
now and we relied largely on two that are still among my 
favourites, ‘King George’ and ‘Winter Beauty’, and we used 
many ‘Queen Mary’ and ‘Springwood White’. On our soil 
light pink cultivars did not show up and my preference was 
for the crimson and deep pink flowered cultivars, especially 
if the foliage had a bronze tinge. 

There are now a great number of cultivars to choose in 
dwarf Callunas, dwarf hybrids (summer and winter flower- 
ing), E. Tetralix, the grey foliage of which can be used 
with great effect, and E. cinerea. And I shall not easily 
forget a batch of C. v. ‘Gold Haze’ as ground cover beneath 
a planting of dark red Floribunda roses. With the intro- 
duction of an increasing number of coloured foliage 
cultivars a great number of combinations can be thought 
out, in flowers and foliage. 
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Among plantings of ‘Shrub’ roses the taller Callunas, 
Erica vagans and the taller hybrid heaths can be used most 
effectively as ground cover, growing together and smother- 
ing weeds when they do so. 

The true heather enthusiast will, of course, never be 
content with heathers only as ground cover for roses or any 
other plants. In the last month I have heard of two instances 
where heathers have taken the place of roses; there was 
not room in the garden for both, and heathers were the 
first love. 

I have no garden of my own now but have hopes of 
acquiring another one soon. I know what my first plantings 
will be . . . and they won’t be roses. 


cera 
The Changing Grip on Spades 


Reprinted, by permission, from 
‘The Northern Gardener’ 


For centuries, spades have been made in a variety of patterns 
to suit local preferences. If by chance an ironmonger 
received a consignment of the wrong design for his district, 
he quickly sent it back as unsaleable. Indeed, regional 
loyalties to spades survived in much the same way as 
regional accents of speech. Now, however, with more and 
more people on the move, factories are seizing the oppor- 
tunity to simplify their output. 

There are other influences for change. New materials 
such as plastics and aluminium are diecast rather than 
forged, and call for longer production runs. Novel designs 
now coming forward are not relevant to traditional 
loyalties. Apart from that, the time-honoured principles of 
deep digging are in question. In more senses than one, this 
is a revolutionary era for garden tools, and in a few years 
regional affiliations to spades, now still apparent, may 
have been overwhelmed. 

The change will be a big one. Spades account for 50 of 
the 800 different varieties of garden tools which continue to be 
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listed for the home market by a firm like Edward Elwell 
Ltd. of Wednesbury. Handles, each with strong local 
support, are responsible for much of this bounty. 

Stop for a moment to draw a robin perched on a top of a 
spade. If your picture reveals a simple “I’-shaped handle or 
cross-bar, the chances are that you come from the North of 
England (but not Scotland). In most Southern counties | 
gardeners have preferred the enclosed handle, which takes 
the form of a ‘D’ on its stomach. 

The reason for the local choice is a matter of conjecture; 
manufacturers speak of the accidents of social history, 
arising from the initiative of a local blacksmith. But one of 
the main objections to the enclosed handle was that in 
earlier generations, when it was cut out from a solid piece 
of wood, it did not offer enough room to the very large 
fist of a labouring man. The “TI” handle is best suited to 
the large hand in another way, because one needs to be 
able to place the vertical top of the handle between the 
fingers in order to lift the tool. 

So one can see why Northerners have spoken of the 
enclosed handle as more suitable for Southern softies. It 
may also be true that the steady reduction in the proportion 
of the population engaged as navvies or manual workers is 
resulting in the wane of the big fist. Whatever the reason, 
the enclosed handle is creeping into territory where it was 
formerly scorned. In a matter of years, the “‘D’ shape may 
be accepted everywhere. 

A more commercial explanation is the change in manu- 
facturing methods and the resulting larger size of hole in the 
‘D’ handle. It is after all only about 10 years since tool firms 
manufactured the ‘D’ handle by carving from a solid piece 
of wood, in which a large amount of wood was wasted. This 
led to a temptation to economise in the size of the hole 
which accommodated the fist of the user; the sidepieces of 
the ‘D’ needed to be fairly thick and the hole comparatively 
small, in order to ensure sufficient strength. The answer 
to this problem was to make use of the outstanding capacity 
of ash to be bent and fixed in an outlandish position, with 
the aid of steam, by splitting and then fixing the vertical 
top of the handle. A more recent development has been the 
plastic handle, and this has enabled makers to further 
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enlarge the size of the hole, particularly for contractors’ 
tools. 

Another puzzle is to find the reason why spades with 
treads are the rule in some districts and not others. In 
general, the pattern follows the division between different 
types of handles, with treaded spades found most often in 
those parts of the country where tradition supports the 
enclosed handle, although there are a number of exceptions 
to that. The main complaint against treads has always been 
that soil sticks in the corners formed, making the spade 
difficult to clean, and one might expect treads to be un- 
popular in the clay areas of London. However, the reverse 
is the case, perhaps because heavier soil demands a heavier 
push with the foot. It is noticeable that the traditional areas 
for untreaded spades, in the North of England and East 
Anglia, are parts where it has been the custom to wear 
really heavy boots or clogs. 

One of the biggest changes recently has been in the manner 
of joining the spade to the wooden handle. The older 
method, known as the strap handle, was to hammer the 
wooden shaft in place between bands of metal back and 
front. The alternative was the ‘solid socket’, a tube of metal 
coming up from the neck of the spade, into which the handle 
could be driven. Traditionally, London and the South-East 
used the strap kind, with socketed handles popular in the 
North of England. Scotland was strap country, Lincoln- 
shire (sockets preferred) was once again at odds with East 
Anglia. 

Solid sockets are now strongly in favour with manufac- 
turers, because they are easier to handle and re-handle than 
strap-handled tools. There does not seem to have been any 
objection from the traditional ‘strap’ areas. The re-strapping 
of handles is unpopular with ironmongers and when carried 
out by them or by the owner of the spade it frequently 
results in an uneven lie of the strap, or a ‘ripple’ along the 
edge of the metal which can hurt the hands. 


— 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
December, 1969 


*Indicates members willing to show their gardens by appointment. 
tIndicates Nurserymen. 


Group 1. Scotland. 


BarR, Miss K. H., 3 Balgair Road, Balfron by Glasgow. 
{BRIEN, R. J., Pitcairngreen Heather Farm, Perth, 
Brown, R. A., Hillcrest, Dunbar Street, Lossiemouth, Morayshire. 
BURNET, FRANK R., Enterkin, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
CAMERON, Miss E. K., Caldermill Hill, nr. Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 
CARMICHAEL, SIR JOHN, Magicwell, Balmullo, Leichars, Fife. 
CATHRO, J., 27 Creswell Hill, Dumfries. 
{CuRISTIE, T. and W., The Nurseries, Forres, Morayshire. 
CoLiins, Mrs M., Inverchapel, Dunoon, Argyll. 
CRABBIE, D., Black Barony Home Farm, Eddlestone, Peebleshire. 
*Dosson, WM. S., 20 Barnshot Road, Colinton, Edinburgh 13. 
Dosson, W. S. (JUN.), The Hill, Broomieknowe, Lasswade, Midlothian. 
*FOULIS, D. A., Cuill, Easter Belmont Road, Edinburgh 12 
Giss, K. F., Seaways, St Colme Road, Dalgety Bay, Fife. 
Gray, J. M., Kindeloch, New Abbey, Dumfries. 
HALKETT, A. C., Kevock Lea, Kevock Road, Lasswade, Midlothian. 
HALL, Mrs M., Midlothian. 
Hunter, Mrs E. N., Shieldaig Cottage, Gairloch, Ross-shire. 
ILLINGWORTH, Miss C. E., Polbain, Achiltibuie, Garve, Ross-shire. 
ImRIE, IAN, 40 Stamperland Hill, Clarkston, Renfrewshire. 
+KELLy, Lt.-Cov. H. A., Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, Thornhill, Dumfries-shire. 
+LYLE, RONALD, Delaney and Lyle, Grange Nursery, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 
McCRINDLE, K. D., 1 Drummond Rise, Dunblane, Perthshire. 
MCFARLANE, A. D., 14 Livingstone Park, Kilsyth, by Glasgow. 
MACRoserT, Mrs H., Durisdeer, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
Marks, B. McK., 17 Banchory Avenue, Inchinnan, Renfrewshire. 
Merry, Mrs E. Phoineas, Beauly, Inverness-shire. 
* MONTGOMERY, BRIG. E. J., Kinlochruel, Colintraive, Argyll. 
Mowunsey, E. R., Rough Knowe, Barrhill Road, Dalbeattie. 
NEIL, J. G., 12 North Dumgoyne Avenue, Milngavie, Glasgow. 
PARKER, R. C., Woodcliffe, Newtonmore, Inverness-shire. 
PATTENDEN, H., Kirkbank, Glenlochar, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Patrick, L. B., Dounie, Tayvallich, by Lochgilphead, Argyll. 
TPONTON, J. R., "The Gardens, Kirknewton, Midlothian. 
REGIUS KEEPER, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 3. 
ScortT, T. M., Clonburn, Resaurie, Inverness. 
SHAND, W. A., St Edmunds, Milngavie, Dunbartonshire. 
SHEPHERD, Miss M., The Dales, Braidwood, by Carluke, Lanarkshire. 
TuHomson, I., 21 Pantonville Road, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
UrquuHart, C. H., 35 Bain Cresent, Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire. 
WHITSON, Mrs E. M., Wood End, Falls of Leny, Callander, Perthshire. 


Group 2. Ireland. 


ANDERSON, J. D., 51 Wallasey Park, Belfast, BT14 6PN. 
+Datsy HILL NURSERIES, Newry, Co. Down, N.I. 
Ex.iortt, Miss C. J., Ballinran, Killowen, Rostrevor, Co. Down, N.I. 
‘GAHAN, LT.-COL. H. M.., Nestor Lodge, Kilmullin, Newtownmountkennedy, Co. 
Wicklow, Republic of Ireland. 
GARRATT, MAJOR R., Rialto, Holywood, Co. Down, N.I. 
+GRAHAM, N, C., Straid Nurseries, Gracehill, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, N.I. 
PEO SELES NIGELLA, Illananagh House, Ballinderry, Co. Tipperary, Republic of 
Irelan 
+KANE Bros., Drumee, Castlewellan, Co. Down, N.I. 
LAMBERT, Cou. W. P., Clareville, Oughterard, Co. Galway Republic of Ireland. 
LATCHFORD, F. H., Luggala, Tralee, Co. Kerry, Republic of Ireland. 
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McCarter, W.S., Heatherdene, Culmore, Londonderry, N.I. 
+NANGLE, D. L., Nangles Nurseries, Carrigrohane, Co. Cork, Republic of Ireland. 
O’HareE, P. J., Agricultural Institute, Peatland Research Station, Glenamoy, Ballina, 
Co. Mayo, Republic of Ireland. 
O’REILLY, S. F., Rednal, Coast Road, Cushendall, N.I. 
PINK, J. A., 10 Decourcy Avenue, Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim, N.I. 
PREECE, Mrs N, Kells House, Kells, Co. Kerry, Republic of Ireland. 
REEVES, Mrs E. A., Greenways, Lucan, Co. Dublin, Republic of Ireland. 
{SLINGER, LESLIE S., The Slieve Donard Nursery Co, Newcastle, Co. Down, N.I. 
SmyYTH, N. J., Norcliffe, 28 Demesne Road, Holywood, Co. Down, N.I. 
THOMPSON, Miss B., 18 Fairway Avenue, Upper Malone Road, Belfast BT9 SNL. 
WALKER, Miss N. Lisnoe, Orwell Park, Dublin 6, Republic of Ireland. 


Group 3. Northern England. 


ADAMS, Dr J. M., The Birches, 5 Wimbrick Crescent, Ormskirk, Lancs. 
ANTHES, Mrs P. C., Bryn Afon, Shatton Lane, Bamford, Sheffield. 
*ARDRON, J. P., Fulwood Heights, Harrison Lane, Sheffield S10 4PA. 

ASTLEY, P., 2) Roylen Avenue, Carleton, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 

BATES, WwW. E., White Wings, Lingmell, Seascale, Cumberland. 
+BENSON, CLIVE, The Nurseries, 281 Croston Road, Farington, Preston, Lancs. 
BICKERSTAFF, C. E., Dyffryn, 2c Norfolk Hill, Grenoside, Sheffield. 

BLAKE, J., Dencroft, Oxton Rakes, Barlow, nr Sheffield. 

Boypb, Mrs D. E., Mooredge, Warren Lane, Eldwick, Bingley, Yorks. 

BREEZE, R. O., Summerfields, Beach Road, Port St Mary, Isle of Man. 
BROOMHEAD, R. H., The Hollies, Ashover, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Brown, Mrs D., 7a Spalding Road, Holsbeach, nr Spalding, Lincs. 

Brown, P. J., 136 Padfield Main Road, Hadfield, via Hyde, Cheshire. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs F., Rothley Lake House, Morpeth, Northumberland. 
*CHAPPLE, F. JR; Mafeking, Bradda West Road, Port Erin, Isle of Man. 
COLLICK, K., 80 Dore Avenue, North Hykeham, Lincoln. 

CooreE, Dr M., 66 Grimshaw Lane, Bollington, Cheshire. 

Cooper, J. G., Corrie, Dinting Road, Glossop, Derbyshire. 

Cooper, Mrs V. C. V., Hillside, Buxton Road, Disley, nr Stockport, Cheshire. 
CRESWELL, Miss K. BAKER-, Preston Tower, Chathill, Northumberland. 
DARBYSHIRE, J. K., Heather Rise, Surby, Port Erin, Isle of Man. 

Davey, N. S., 3 Green Walk, Timperley, Cheshire. 

Davies, M. B., 4 Howard Close, Glossop, Derbyshire. 

Dawson, J. O. H., Beauclerc, Riding Mill, Northumberland. 

Dawson, P., 43 Shadsworth Road, Blackburn, Lancs. 

ELLARD, Mrs M., Rose Garth, Threapwood, Malpas, Cheshire. 

Exuis, G. E., Ivy Cottage, Pedley Lane, Congleton, Cheshire. 

Fairs, Mrs J. D., 33 Clough Drive, Fenay Bridge, Huddersfield, HD8 OJJ. 
FLEET, C. B., 90 Sleaford Road, Boston, Lincs. 

FLETCHER, D. B., 4 Scarsdale Avenue, Littleover, Derbyshire. 

FLETCHER, W.#B., 5 Lagonda Close, Bracebridge Heath, Lincoln. 

ForsyTH, Dr T. S., Lindisfarne, Haworth, Keighley, Yorks. 

GouLp, C. W. L., 43 Silverdale Road, Gatley, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

GREEN, R., 94 Moseley Wood Gardens, Cookridge, Leeds 12. 

GRIFFIN, D. P., 3 Marlborough Court, Churchill Park, Washingborough, Lincoln. 
Groves, W. J. B., 83 Church Road, Lower Bebington, Wirral, Cheshire. 
+Hamer, G. M., Sunnymount Nursery, Glossop Road, Chisworth, via Broadbottom, 

Hyde, Cheshire. 
oN. E. G., White Thorn, Dumban Lane, West Bollington, Macclesfield, 
heshire. 

Henry, S., 50 Harrowden Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 

Hit, M. A., 20 Green Walk, Timperley, Cheshire. 

HILTON, Sir DEREK, Eaves, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 

Hosss, K. W., Glenthorne, Lode Pit Lane, Eldwick, Bingley, Yorks. 
HOo..etT, C. G., Greenbank Nursery, New Street, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
HorsFALL, M., One Acre, 361 Halifax Road, Liversedge, Yorks. 

HoweE.t, Mrs M., 7 Alphin Park Lane, Greenfield, nr Oldham, Lancs. 
Hume, J. K., Director, University of Liverpool Botanic Gardens, Ness, Neston, 

Wirral, Cheshire. 

TRESON, T., Editor, Garden News, High Street, Stamford, Lincs. 

JACK, GorDON, Rossmoyne, 33 Manor Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. 

JAKEWAYS, Dr R. J., 7 Wordsworth Avenue, Penistone, nr Sheffield. 

JOHNSON, Winc-Cor J. S., 4 Ladythorn Avenue, Marple, Cheshire, SK6 7DR. 
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JONES, H., Coombs Croft, Coombs Road, Bakewell, Derbyshire, DE4 1AQ. 
KELLY, HENRY, Ballaqueeney Lodge, Ballaquale Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Kerr, J. W., 31 Wentworth Drive, Sale, Cheshire. 

KERSHAW, Mrs B. M. , Orleans House, 323 Fleetwood Road, Fleetwood, Lancs. 
LASCELLES, R. G., Birchwood, 358 Park Lane, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

LESLIE, W., 403 Durdar Road, Carlisle, Cumberland. 

*LEVER, Gy 239 Tottington Road, Harwood, Bolton, Lancs. - 
LITTLEWOOD, Mrs M. K., Manor House Farm, Scotton, Gainsborough, Lincs. 
LorpD, J. D., Raikes Close, Skipton, Yorks. 

LuKE, Mrs E., Merbrae, 35 Ridge Green, Scalby, Scarborough, Yorks. 
nen Manet Mrs C. M., The Cottage, Fontainebleau, Cranage, Holmes Chapel, 
nr Crewe. 
MACKLEY, Mrs L. M., 21 Linden Way, Boston, Lincs. 
Martin, J. E., Elder Tree Lane, Ashley Lane, Ashley, nr Market Drayton, Salop. 
MartTIN, W., 8 Sandringham Drive, Poynton, Stockport, Cheshire. 
METCALF, Dr J. A. S., 21 Church Lane, Acklam, Middlesbrough, Yorks. 
METCALEE, J. E., Bracken Cottage, Hillside, Rothbury, Morpeth, Northumberland. 
NADEN, Mrs A. M., 14 Ryles Park Road, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
WNEwsHAM, Miss V. M., 43 Carfield Avenue, Meersbrook, Sheffield 8. 
NICHOLS, R., 28 Parklands, Hamsterley Mill Estate, Rowlands Gili, Co. Durham. 
NICHOLSON, Miss M., The Mount School, York, YO2 4DD. 
Noar, B. B., 5 Lady’s Close, Parklands Way, Poynton, Stockport, Cheshire. 
PARTINGTON, BILL, 3 South Drive, Gatley, Cheshire. 
PEARCE, Mrs J. Vibert, 17 Park Drive, Harrogate, Yorks. 
PERKIN, J. M., Roseacres, Barrow Lane, Hale, Cheshire. 
PLATT, J., Fernbank, 176 Southport Road, Ulnes-Walton, nr Leyland, Lancs. 
PrEw, H. C., 229 Chester Road, Hartford, Northwich, Cheshire. 
PRINSLEY, Dr D. M.,'113 Guisborough Road, Nunthorpe, Middlesbrough, Tees-side. 
+THE CLIFFORD PROCTOR NuRSERIES LTD, Brookside, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
PryYCE-PARRY, Mrs R. I., Long Ridge, Delamere, Northwich, Cheshire. 
PrypeE, Mrs M., 3 Oldfield Close, Heswall, Wirral, Cheshire. 
*RICHARDS, D. A., Rydal Mount, Eskdale, Holmrook, Cumberland. 
RitcuiE, J. R., 138 West End Avenue, Harrogate, Yorks. 
ROWLINSON, M., 88 Cherry Lane, Lymm, Cheshire. 
Russ, V. J. A., 44 Rutland Close, Harrogate, Yorks. 
SANDERSON, L., 18 Marshall Crescent, Morley, nr Leeds, Yorks. 
ScCOTT-RUSSELL, PROF. C., 6 Cavendish Road, Sheffield 11. 
SENDER, M. B., 12 Hodgson Crescent, Leeds 17. 
SHERWIN, Miss D. E., 6 Clifton Lane, Handsworth, Sheffield 9. 
SMALL, Dr W. A. W., 51 High Street, Normanby, Middlesbrough, Tees-side. 
SMITH, Mrs A., 11 Range Drive, Woodley, nr Stockport, Cheshire. 
SmiTH, G. D., The Bungalow, Harlow Car Gardens, Harrogate, Yorks. 

+GERVASE SMITH & SONS LTD, Nurseryman, Hackney Road, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

SmiTH, Mrs M. E., 16 Hillside, Findern, Derby, DE6 6AZ. 
STAFFORD, F. W., 43 Henley Road, Mossley Hill, Liverpool 18. 
TAMMEN, Mrs K., Aiskew Villa, Aiskew, Bedale, Yorks. 

THompson, M. A., 62 Housley Park, Chapeltown, Sheffield, 530 4UE. 
TOMKINS, H., Fort Lodge, Derby Haven, Isle of Man. 

*TOOTHILL, A. P., Springfield, 431 Whirlowdale Road, “Sheffield 11. 
TUCK, Mrs D. M., Boarshurst, Greenfield, nr Oldham, Lancs. 
Tupor, Mrs J., Moss Cottage, Moss Lane, Styal, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
Tyson, J. R., High Cross, Hawkshead, nr Ambleside, Westmorland. 
VALE, T: G., 15 Bankfield Drive, Spondon, Derby. 

WALKER, NE Gs 47 Carr Street, Marsh, Huddersfcld, HD3 4AU. 
WALKER, DR J. K., Green Rigg, Long. Lane, Billesdon, Leicester. 
+WARD, D., Wards Nurseries, Eckington Road, Coal Aston, nr Sheffield. 
WILLIS, A. W., Manor Cottage, 1 Front Street, Whickham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Co. Durham. 
, Witson, Mrs C., 10 Oakwood Close, Altofts, Normanton, Yorks. 
WINFIELD, L. G., 50 Carsick Hill Crescent, Sheffield 10. 
WRIGHT, REv. JAMES, 7 Mayfield Road, Timperley, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
WRIGHT, J. D., 7 Withy Grove Close, Bamber Bridge, Preston, PRS 6NT. 
*WRIGHT, K. E., 37 Batsworth Drive, Sheffield, SS 8XW. 
YounG, Mrs G. R., 75 Granson Way, Washingborough, Lincoln. 


Group 4. Wales. 
* ARMSDEN, Dr A., Glancerrig, Llanfaglan, Caernarvon, N. Wales. 
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BirD, D. S., Crud-yr-Awel, Trelyon, Aberdare, Glam. 

CHATTAWAY, J. F., Drws-y-Coed, Llanbedrog, Pwllheli, Caerns. 

CHESTER, H. H., Firdene, Three Crosses, Swansea, SA4 3NU. 
{COLOURFUL GARDENS LTD, Llwyn Hudol, Criccieth, N. Wales. 

Cox, J. B., 18 Fairview Avenue, Guilsfield, Welshpool, Mont. 

Evans, T., 382 Clydach Road, Ynsforgan, Morriston, Swansea. 

FARMER, G. G., Bryn Du, Mynytho, Pwllheli, Caerns. 

GarRrRaTT, D. M., Sarnia, Druid Road, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 

GRIFFITHS, MAJor R. L., Little Heath, Trearddur Bay, Anglesey. 

HaliGcH, Mrs M., Coed Berw, Pentre Berw, Gaerwen, Anglesey. 

HuGues, T., Trelma, Llanfwog, Ruthin, Denbighshire. 

Isaac, T. J., Melrose, Prescelly Park, Fishguard Road, Haverfordwest, Pembs. 

KniGcut, L. A., Eynhallow, Park Corner, Haverfordwest, Pembs. 

LLoyp, R. J. H., Ffynnon Deilo, Pendoylan, nr Cowbridge, Glam., CF7 7UJ. 
+Moss, W., Nurseryman, Maes yr Esgob House, Afonwen, Mold, Flintshire. 

OwEN, Mrs G., Llwyn Hudol, Criccieth, N. Wales. 

Parris, Mrs A. A., Spring Cottage, Penycaemawr, Usk, Mon., NP5 1LU. 

PUDDLE, CHARLES, Bodnant Gardens, Tal-y-cafn, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 
TREES, J., Riverside Nurseries, Glan Conway, nr Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 

WEALE, R. D., Brynderwen, Bronllys, Brecon. 

WILLIAMS, GRIFFITH, Bryn Eithin, Porthyfelin Road, Holyhead, Anglesey. 

WILSON, G. H., Rallt, Ceunant, Caerns. 


Group 5. Midlands. 


AvpaM, R. R., Barnards Green House, Malvern, Worcs. 
+ANNABEL, A., Springwood, Church Drive, Ravenshead, Nottingham, NG15 9FG. 
BAILEY, H., Brackenlea, 396 Sandon Road, Meir Heath, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
BAILEY, J. H., Alpina, 4 The Crescent, Sweetpool Lane, West Hagley, Worcs. 
BALL, G. V., Heatherways, 14 Manor Road, Streetly, Sutton Coldfield, Warks. 
BALL, W. R., 97 Lambley Lane, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 
BARDEL, Mrs M., Parlours Bank, 39 Hergest Road, Kington, Herefordshire. 
- BARRASS, J. B., 31 Clifford Bridge Road, Coventry, Warks. 
Beer, J., 87 Sansome Road, Solihull, Warks. 
BESWICK, G. I., The Cottage, Hilderstone Road, Meir Heath, Stoke-on-Trent. 
BEVIN, Mrs E., Colehurst Farm, Stretton-u-Fosse, Rugby, Warks. 
BODENHAM, H. R., 101 Mount Pleasant, Kingswinford, Brierley Hill, Staffs. 
CASTELLAN, Mrs C., The Spinney, Bower Lane, Etching Hill, Rugeley, Staffs. 
CHALLENOR, T. A., New Leys, High Ash Farm, Meriden, nr Coventry, Warks. 
CiaRK, P. W., The Haven, 36 Bridgnorth Road, Stourton, nr Stourbridge, Worcs. 
Cooper, B. H., 7 Corinne Close, Rednall, Birmingham. 
Cooper, K. V., Abbeywood House, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 
COUGHLIN, Mrs R., 17 Alvechurch Highway, Lydiate Ash, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
tCox, D. C., 125 Central Avenue, Syston, Leicester (Goscote Nurseries, Ragdale, 
Melton Mowbray). 
aves: 8 Gwyn, Midland Wallboards Ltd, 120 Beakes Road, Smethwick, Warley, 
arks. 
Epwarps, Mrs M., Ashlands, Stoneleigh Road, Gibbet Hill, Coventry, Warks. 
ELLs, Miss F. M., Skerries, Upper Colwall, Malvern, Worcs. 
Evans, H., Devon House, Brecon Road, Hay-on-Wye, via Hereford. 
FINDLAY, A. R., 32 Lichfield Road, Coleshill, Birmingham. 
HEADLEY, W. H., 43 Craighill Road, Knighton, Leicester. 
HEMMING, G. S., 58 Barnford Crescent, Oidbury, Warley, Worcs. 
Hors ey, N., 12 Perlethorpe Avenue, Mansfield, Notts. 
Hourtey, Mrs I., Old Grove Lodge, Llangrove, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. 
Jones, H. R. W., 11 Scott Road, Walsall, S. Staffs. 
KENDALL, P. J., 45 Halesowen Road, Halesowen, Worcs. 
LAUGHER, Miss F. H., 4 Parkway, Stone, Staffs. 
*LAaw, R., Meadows, Draycote, nr Rugby, Warks. 
LEAD, W. L., 22 Imperial Avenue, Gedling, Notts. 
LipGatTeE, Miss M. B. S., The Nutshell, Richards Castle, Ludlow, Shropshire. 
LovEGROVE, Mrs K. A., Tanglewood, Llanishen, nr Chepstow, Mon. 
Lunn, M. H., 46 Redland Grove, Carlton, Nottingham. 
+MCLELLAND, Mrs J., 238 Chester Road, Streetly, nr Sutton Coldfield, Warks. 
Martin, J. E., Elder Tree Lane, Ashley, nr Market Drayton, Shropshire. 
NORTHRIDGE, W. H., New Lodge, Anslow, nr Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 
OAKMAN, C. W., 24 Yelverton Avenue, Evington, Leicester, LES 6XR. 
Perks, H.S., 15 Leonard Road, Wollaston, Stourbridge, Worcs. 
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PRINGLE, W. H., 56 Littleheath Lane, Lickey End, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

PRITCHARD, Miss E., 62 Sherifoot Lane, Four Oaks, Warks. 

QUAYLE, S. K., Loen, Bewdley, Worcs. 

RADLEY, A. D., Lingfield, Yieldingtree, Clent, Stourbridge, Worcs. 

RICHARDS, Mrs C., Dryhill, Ragdon, Church Stretton, Salop. 

ROBERTS, ‘Mrs E. S., Glenhurst, 121 Hadley Park Road, Leegomery, Wellington, 

Shropshire. 

ROUGHAN, J. M., 27 Smith Street, Warwick, Warks. 

ROUND, Mrs D. "M., Kenelm, How Capie, Hereford. 

SEGGIE, T. P., 98 Cannon Park Road, Coventry. 

SELLARS, J. A., 16 Park Road, Dosthill, Tamworth, Staffs. 

SHACKLOCK, Mrs P., Applegarth, Paddock Close, Quorn, Leicester. 

SILL, Mrs I., 15 Grounds Road, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Warks. 

Simons, J. P., Swinford House, Rugby, Warks. 

SMITH, Rev. SYDNEY, 9 Dark Lane, Hollywood, nr Birmingham. 
+SPARKES, J. W., Beech Wood Nurseries, Gorcott Hill, Redditch, Worcs. 

STANLEY, P. J., 20 Corbridge Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warks. 

STREET, H., Hill House, 38 Wyvern Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warks. 
+TABRAMHILL GARDENS LTD, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 

TRUMAN, Mrs E., 22 Queens Road, Walsall, Staffs. 

TUNNICLIFFE, L. F., 28 Leahurst Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham NG2 6JG. 

TuRNER, A. S., 167 Cole Valley Road, Birmingham 28. 

TURNER, E., 2 Newport Road, Hinstock, Market Drayton, Salop. 

WARNER, R., Fairlands, Jack Haye Lane, Lightoaks, Stoke-on-Trent. 

WHALLEY, T. W., Highfields, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 

WHARMBY, H. E., Cherry Burton, 3 Powys Avenue, Leicester LE2 2DQ. 

WILLIAMS, T. VAUGHAN, The Priory, Pillerton Priors, Warks. 

Woop, Mrs S. E., 73 Cheltondale Road, Solihull, Warks. 

WorsLey, E., High Field, Chapel Lane, Threapwood, Cheadle, Stoke-on-Trent. 
TYATES, G., Crail House, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 


Group 6. Eastern and other North of Thames. 


AusTIN, A. J., St Coronati, Warren Lane, Stanway, Colchester, Essex. 
BaIiLey, Mrs M., 32 Cassiobury Drive, Watford, Herts. 
BAKER, J. W., Frensham, Blue Mills Hill, Witham, Essex. 
BircH, Mrs M. C., 11 Warren Heath Avenue, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
+BLooM, ADRIAN J. R., Foggy Bottom, Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 
Bowen, A. E., Old Heath House, Heath Lane, Apsley Heath, via Bletchley, Bucks. 
Bristow, A., The Grange, Thwaite, Eye, Suffolk. 
Brown, E. C., 52 Gatehill Road, Northwood, Middx. 
Browne, Mrs H. H. R., Gordonbush House, Egypt Lane, Farnham Common, 
Bucks. 
+BRUMMAGE, Ney H., Heathwoods Nursery, Fakenham Road, Taverham, Norwich, 
NOR 53X. 
BUCKMASTER, A., 3 Rothschild Road, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
CANDLIN, Mrs E. M., 22 Clevelands, Abingdon, Berks. 
CHEASON, D. M., 4 Primrose Lane, Waterbeach, Cambs. : 
CuHITSON, Mr & Mrs R. C., 54 Epping Road, Toothill, Ongar, Essex. 
CONSTABLE, J. L. MALLARD, Ducks Hill Road, Northwood, Middx. 
Cooper, Mrs A. I., 24 Westwick Gardens, Cranford, Hounslow, Middx. 
CowrgE, A. T., 6 Maiden Erlegh Drive, Earley, Reading, Berks. 
CRANE, Mr & Mrs H. H., Highmead, Cheney Street, Eastcote, Pinner, Middx. 
CRAWFORD, Mrs B., 19 Greenways, Abbots Langley, Herts. 
Davies, L. T., The Bungalow, Berrymoor Road, Banbury, Oxon. 
Diss, Mrs H. M., 500 Felixstowe Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Dopcson, Mrs F. W., Kaikoura, 127 Heath Park Road, Gidea Park, Essex. 
Dorn, A. J., Roughwood, Red Copse Lane, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
Draycott, J., Aldenham Heather Nursery, Round Bush, Aldenham, Watford, Herts. 
Duncan, A. McCK., Windy Ridge, 32 Parsons Heath, Colchester, Essex. 
FERGUSON, H. MCL., Pine Cottage, Mackerel Hill, Royston, Herts. 
FINcH, J. E., The Barn, Wargrave Road, Twyford, Berks. 
FINDLAY, T. H., The Director, Windsor Great Park Gardens, Berks. 
FLick, L. P., 109 Cranborne Waye, Hayes, Middx. 
GILMOUR, J., Director, The University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
GOLLER, A. E. pa, Palmers Road, Borehamwood, Herts. 
GoopbE, Mrs D., 9 Marcus Gardens, Thorpe Bay, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
GREEN, Mrs B., "143 Auckland Road, Ilford, Essex. 
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Hawes, Miss M. M., 14 Rivermead, Yarmouth Road, Stalham, Norwich, Norfolk. 
HEDDEN, Mr & Mrs L., 115 Browning Road, Hilly Field, Enfield, Middx. 
HENLEY, Mrs M., Gustard Wood House, Wheathampstead, Herts. 
HIGINBOTHAM, Miss H., Leugars, Nightingale’s Lane, Chalfont St Giles, Bucks. 
Hii, B. L., Bracken, Church Road, Aspley Heath, nr Bletchley, Herts. 
Howes, Mrs V., Green How, Folgate Lane, Old Costessey, Norwich, Norfolk. 
HUXTABLE, E. J., Dunsteads, Ingatestone, Essex. 

INwoop, Mrs G. I., 88 Alicia Gardens, Kenton, Harrow, Middx. 

Jones, A. W., 4 Wellbank, Rectory Road, Taplow, Bucks. 

LAWRENCE, C. R., Southernwood, Hargham Road, Attleborough, Norfolk. 

+E. B. LEGRICE (RosEs) LTD, Yarmouth Road, North Walsham, Norfolk. 

Lock, A. J., Gomms Wood, Knotty Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

Lonpbon, B. G., 6 Roedich Drive, Taverham, Norfolk, NOR 53X. 

Lowen, Mrs J. E., 40 Priory Road, Bicknacre, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Martin, R. H., 158 Broadfields Avenue, Edgware, Middx. 

MartTIN, T. S., Abbey View, Heath Road, Potters Bar, Herts. 

MCLEAN, A. G., Calver Lodge, Frithwood Avenue, Northwood, Middx. 
MaACRostIE, SQN-LpDR J. S., 42 Cavendish Crescent, R.A.F. Hornchurch, Essex. 
MILNER, Mrs C.A., 8 Westmoreland Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex. 

MILSTED, REv. I. S., The Manse, 1 Millwood Road, Hounslow, Middx. 

+MILTON HUTCHINGS Lrp, Pield Heath Nurseries, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, Middx. 
MITCHELL, G., Heathlands, Doggetts Wood Close, Chalford St Giles, Bucks. 
MITCHELL, R., Murray Lodge, Burtons Lane, Chalfont St Giles, Bucks. 

Moors, S. S., Nester, Kingfisher Close, Hutton Mount, Brentwood, Essex. 
MORGAN, SIR FRANK, Hyde Heath Farm, Amersham, Bucks. 

Newton, C., Manor Hotel, Blakeney, Holt, Norfolk. 

tNotTcutTts NuRSERIES LTD, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Parkes, Mrs D., Longmead, London Road, Braintree, Essex. 

PATERSON, A., Little Sparrows, Hadhamford, Little Hadham, Herts. 

PEARSON, Mrs H. E. S., Pepper Alley, High Beach, Loughton, Essex. 

PEDRICK, G. F., 9 Cedar Drive, Hatch End, Middx. 

_ PRATT, Mrs J. R., 513 Rayners Lane, Pinner, Middx. 

Prosio, Dr. F., Metcalfe Farm, Hedgerley, nr Slough, Bucks. 

READ, N. E. G., 31 Kewferry Road, Northwood, Middx. 

READ, J. P., 70 St Marks Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 

Roserts, Miss B., Pond Cottage, Chapmore End, Ware, Herts. 

Ross, D. J. T., 7 Kibblewhite Crescent, Twyford, Berks. 

Ross-LEWIN, Major F. H. W., The White House, St Oaves, Great Yarmouth, 

Norfol 
SANDROCK, F.-E., Meadowsweet, Halstead Road, Kirby le Soken, Frinton-on-Sea, 
Essex. 
SHEPPARD, Mrs J. B., 24 South Approach, Moor Park, Northwood, Middx. 
SMALL, J. R., Little Acre, Hanney Road, Southmoor, Kingston Bagpuize, nor 
Abingdon, Berks. 

SNELL, S. C., Virginia House, Kelvedon, Essex. 

SOUTHEY, J. F., 4 Yeomans Avenue, Harpenden, Herts. 

STEVENS, J., 18 Priory Avenue, Harlow, Essex. 

Stow, A. J., Josarno, 15 Highlands, Flackwell Heath, Bucks. 

STRACHAN, Mrs M. E., Little Gables, Manor Lane, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
STRICKLAND, J., Wings, 5 Larchwood, Little Kingshill, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
VIGRASS, B. W., 41 Newmans woe Hadley Wood, Barnet, Herts. 

WALLACE, AIR VICE MARSHAL J. B., 3 Wakehams Hill, Pinner, Middx. 
WEIGHTMAN, Mrs I., The Cottage, Higher Rads End, Eversholt, nr Bletchley, Bucks. 
WILLIAMS, R. E., 15 "Richmond Road, Romford, Essex, RMI 2DX. 

WISEMAN, H. R., ’ The Spinney, Highfield Drive, ‘Broxbourne, Herts. 


Group 7. London & the South East. 


ABEL, R. C., 250 Maidstone Road, Rainham, Kent. 
Avppis, A. P. J., Three Kings, Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
ANDERSON, D. E. L., Little Court, Carron Lane, Midhurst, Sussex. 
ATKINS, C. H., Ridge View, 65a Saunders Lane, Mayford, Woking, Surrey. 
AUSTIN, W. G ee Trewithiel, Russells Crescent Horley, Surrey. 
BEAMAN, Mrs C, Ge 43 Hall Lane, London, N.W.4. 
BENN, THe Hon. Laby, High Field, Pastens "Road, Limpsfield, Oxted, Surrey. 
BESSENT, P., Felbrigg, Glenesk Road, Eltham, S. E.9. 
BETTAM, W. J., 71 Manor Road, Tankerton, Kent. 

+BICKNELL, D. E., Pinks Hill Nurseries, Pinks Hill, Wood Street, Guildford. 
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Bo.LT, H. W., Kyrenia Cottage, 36 Sheephouse, Farnham, Surrey. 
Bonney, S. J., 12 Old Oak Avenue, Chipstead, Coulsdon, CR33 PG. 
BONNEY, Mrs H., 12 Old Oak Avenue, Chipstead, Coulsdon, CR33 PG. 
*BOWERMAN, Mr & Mrs A. H., Champs Hill, Coldwaltham, Pulborough, Sussex. 
BOXALL, Mrs M. L., Gilridge, Sandy Lane, Kingswood, Surrey. 
BRICKELL, C. D., The Lilacs, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. S 
BRISTOWE, Mrs E., Old Field, Sea Road, Little Common, Sussex. 
Brown, Mrs C. R., Penn Cottage, 1 Downs Road, Seaford, Sussex. 
BUCKLEY, R. M., Woodlands, Greenhill Road, Otford, Kent. 
oe Dr S. A., Orchard Cottage, Manor House Lane, Effingham, Leatherhead, 
urrey. = 
CAMERON, R., Great Comp, Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
CARPENTER, M. J., 91 Denver Road, Dartford, Kent. 
*CHARRINGTON, SIR JOHN and Lapy, High Quarry, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge, Kent. 
CHARRINGTON, Mrs N. D., Dye House, Thursley, Godalming, Surrey. 
CHURCHILL, P. J., 24 Huntingdon Gardens, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
CLAYTON, I., Dunedin, 70 Keymer Road, Hassocks, Sussex. 
CLAYTON, O. J., 8 Chittenden Cottages, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 
CLIFFORD, LT-CoL. J. A., Bindons, 8 The Avenue, Lewes, Sussex. 
Copas, B. A., 13 Pinewood Close, Shirley, Croydon, Surrey. 
CRAMB, Mrs I. M., 6 Denfield, Dorking, Surrey. 
+Crorr GARDEN Propucts, 1 Croft Gardens, Hanwell, W.7. 
yCurtts, Mrs J., The White Lodge, Reading Road, Yateley, Camberley, Surrey. 
DANIELLS, Miss R. W., Wacousta, The Bishops Avenue, London, N2. 
Davis, Mrs M., 20 Morpeth Mansions, London, S.W.1. 
+DAvis, P. G., Timber Tops, Marley Common, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Day, Mrs M., Littlefields, Maresfield Park, Uckfield, Sussex. 
DEAvES, C. W., The Warren, Compton Way, Moor Park, Farnham, Surrey. 
DeEnsTON, Mrs R., 1 Heathfield Lodge, Carron Lane, Midhurst, Sussex. 
DICKENSON, C. G., 8 Windyridge Close, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Dopps, Mrs B., Fairbourne Mill, Harrietsham, Kent. 
TDOLLEyY, F. H. SANDERSON, Dolleys Hill Nurseries, Normandy, Guildford, Surrey. 
DOWLING, R., 41 Northwood Avenue, Purley, Surrey. 
DucGulp, Mrs J., Flat 6, Holbrook Park, Horsham, Sussex. 
Epmonps, C. F., Phoenix Lodge, Collendene Lane, Norwood Hill, Horley, Surrey. 
ELuts, H. C., Wedlake Letts and Bird, 6 Stone Buildings, London, W.C.2. 
Exuis, Mrs H. C,, Ow! House, Uckfield, Sussex. 
Evans, W., 35 Vale Drive, Horsham, Sussex. 
FALCONER, B. J., Merristwood, 409 Woodham Lane, Woodham, Weybridge, Surrey. 
FILMORE, E. E., Coolmoyne, 5 Copsewood Way, Bearsted, Maidstone, Kent. 
FREEMAN, G. W., Lavender Walk, Moat Lane, Sedlescombe, Sussex. 
Fryer, Miss B. FieLp-, Collington Lodge, Collington Grove, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Forty, Mrs J., Wyke Cottage, Clandon Road, West Clandon, nr Guildford, Surrey. 
Gites, Mrs J. W., 43 North Park, Eltham, London, S.E.9. 
GopBOLT, Mrs E., Altadena, Southview Road, Crowborough, Sussex. 
GORDON-LENNOX, REAR ADMIRAL A., Fishers Hill, Midhurst, Sussex. 
*GrAY, MRS RONALD, Southcote, Hindhead, Surrey. 
*HALE, H., Ashgarth, Hill Road, Haslemere, Surrey. 
ere Mrs P., Orchard Cottage, Copthorne Road, Felbridge, nr East Grinstead, 
ussex. 
HARDWICK, R. E., The Nurseries, Newick, Sussex. 
Harrison, Mrs O. B., 23 Woodville Gardens, Ealing, London, W-5. 
HASKELL, Mrs A. J., Russetts, The Cut, Findon, Worthing, Sussex. 
Hicks, Dr A. R. H., 106 Balcombe Road, Horley, Surrey. 
Hii, W. J., 540 Loose Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
Howmes, Miss J., Iron Latch, The Great Quarry, Guildford, Surrey. 
Hume, Mrs V. HAWTHORN, Priors Field Road, Godalming, Surrey. 
ce J. R., Manor Farmhouse Nurseries, East Lane, West Horsley, Leatherhead, 
: urrey. 
JOHNSON, G. F., 63 Farhalls Crescent, Horsham, Sussex. 
Kaye, Mrs H. W., St Peter’s Convent, Maybury Hill, Woking, Surrey. 
KENT, C. H. I., Peter’s Oak, Wellington Avenue, Virginia Water, Surrey. 
KERRICH, G. J., Heath Crest, Westcott, Dorking, Surrey. 
KIMBER, Mrs P., Sandways, Upper Bourne Lane, Boundstone, Farnham, Surrey. 
KiInG, Mrs E., Spindlewood, Glebe Lane, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 
KLEINWORT, Mrs E., Heaselands, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
+KNApP HILL Nursery LTp, Woking, Surrey. 
LEA, Mrs F., E., Elmslea, Aldsworth Avenue, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 
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LEACH, Mrs J. R., Caesars Cottage, Camp End Road, St George’s Hill, Weybridge, 
Surrey. 
Lee, Mrs G. G., Birches, Kingswood Firs, Grayshott, Hindhead, Surrey. 
+Letrs, Mr & Mrs J. F., The Farm Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 
Lewis, R. J., 22 Manor Drive, Whetstone, London, N.20. 
MACLEopD, Mrs C. I., Yew Trees, Horley Row, Horley, Surrey. 
MACLEop, Mrs V., 12 Lower Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
MCcCLiNTOCK, D., Bracken Hill, Platt, Kent. 
MALIN, B. R., 88 Findon Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
+MANSEL, D., Meadow Cottage Nursery, Beaconsfield Road, Chelwood Gate, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 
Martin, C. F., Woodpeckers, Hillcrest, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
MEDLYCOTT, B. R., 102 Copse Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. 
MELLows, W. T., 54 Bramley Avenue, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
MILLs, F. L., Craven Cottage, 9 Tadorne Road, Tadworth, Surrey. 
MILnNg, M., Struan, Walton Lane, Bosham, Chichester, Sussex. 
MiLsuM, J. N., Grays, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 
Moon, Miss F. M., The Red House, Coppice Lane, Reigate, Surrey. 
MoorMAN, G. F., Redtiles, West Barnham, nr Bognor Regis, Sussex. 
MORGENROTH, Mrs W. J., Greensands, Primrose Way, Bramley, nr Guildford, Surrey. 
MULLARD, S. R., Danny, Hurstpierpoint, Hassocks, Sussex. 
Napier, G. B., Frith Manor, Lingfield Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
TNAVARA NuRSERY LTpD, 12 Guildford Road, Lightwater, Surrey. 
NICHOLSON, H. L., Farm Cottage, Westcott Road, Dorking, Surrey. 
NOoLtTINnGK, A. G., Marianne, Semley Road, Hassocks, Sussex. 
OsBorRN, J. C., Wisdom House, Delmonden Lane, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
PASCALL, D., 8 Church Hill, Purley, Surrey. 
Patrick, P. S., c/o Mrs C. I. MacLeod (Secretary). 
PENNELL, C. E., 13 Church Mead, Keymer, nr Hassocks, Sussex. 
PENRITH, 7. J., 104 Tonbridge Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
PETLEY, D. J., "Haverbrack, Park View Road, Woldingham, Surrey, CR3 7DH. 
_PHILIBERT, L., 36 Palace Green, Addington, Surrey, CRO 9AG. 
Pops, A. L 9 Laurel Avenue, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Aves, Mrs A. M., 5 Denfield, Tower Hill, Dorking, Surrey. 
PoOULTER, B., 41 Pine Tree Hill, Pyrford, Woking, Surrey. 
QuairE, A. D., 14 Cheriton Avenue, Hayesford Park, Bromley, Kent. 
RANDALL, MR H. C. F., Trees, 4 Park Avenue, Farnborough, Kent, BR6 8LL. 
TRAWINSKY, G. B., Primrose Hill Nursery, Haslemere, Surrey. 
RAYNER, J. N., Fairbourne, 28 The Rise, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
ROLLAND, A. D., Broadoak Coppice, Little Common Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Ruppock, B. L., Dunromin, Bankside, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
RUSSELL, J. L., L. R. Russell & Co., Richmond Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 
RUTLAND, E., 2 Paddock Way, Woodham, Woking, Surrey. 
*Ryan, Miss I. M. N., The Lithe, Sandy Lane, Reigate Heath, Surrey. 
Scotr, Mrs V. D., 15 Sutherland Avenue, Orpington, Kent, BRS 1QX. 
SHARLAND, W., Longacres, Munstead, Godalming, Surrey. 
Simmons, F. L., 76 Boltons Lane, Pyrford, Woking, Surrey. 
SIMPSON, Mrs L., La Lodola, Seale Hill, Reigate, Surrey. 
SIMPSON, L. I., Leyswood House, Groombridge, via Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
SMALL, D. J., 7 Cornfield Way, Tonbridge, Kent. 
*SMITH, Bric. C. H. R., Greenoge, Furze Hill, Seale, Farnham, Surrey. 
SOUTHON, R. A., Woodlands, Caxton Lane, Limpsfield, Chart, Surrey. 
SPEEDY, B., 45 Farncombe Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
SPURLING, R. L., 2 Princes Avenue, Petts Wood, Kent. 
STERLING-MANSON, C., La Lodola, Seale Hill, Reigate, Surrey. 
STREETON, R. D., Little Harp, The Waldrons, Oxted, Surrey. 
STROVER, Mrs E. D., High Wray, Lodge Hill Road, Farnham, Surrey. 
STYLES, H., Arran, Windermere Road, Lightwater, Surrey. 
SUCKLING, M. P., Rathlin, Groombridge, Kent. 
SwIFT, F. B., 35 Hitchen Hatch Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
TAPNER, W. E. S., 36 Third Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 
TAYLOR, SQN Lpr A., Altadena, Southview Road, Crowborough, Sussex. 
Top, Mrs J., Lavender Lodge, Old Schools Lane, Ewell, Surrey. 
Torr, Mrs R., 56 Link Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 
TOWNSEND, D. W. H., 6 Manor Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
TREEN, S. J., August Field, Farley Green, nr Albury, Surrey. 
TREW, B. A. U., 9 Sylvester Avenue, Chislehurst, Kent. 
STROTMAN, G. F., Stonescapes Nursery, Little Grenville, Shackleford, Surrey. 
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TURNER, P. B., 22 Rushlake Road, Brighton 6, Sussex. 
WATER Ge J. A., The Homestead Nurseries, Yapton Lane, Walberton, Arundel, 
ussex. 
+WALLACE AND BARR LtTpD, The Nurseries, Marden, Kent. 
WALTER, REAR ADMIRAL K. MCN. CAMPBELL-, Clachan Beag, Achnasaul, Oban (in 
Summer); 19a Princes Gate Mews, S.W.7 (in Winter). 
WEIGALL, Bric. E. J., Cottage Hill, Rotherfield, Crowborough, Sussex. 
WELLS, R. W., 3 Westfield, 35 Ragian Road, Reigate, Surrey. 
WHICHER, L.S., 10 Chanctonbury Chase, Redhill, Surrey. 
Waite, A. S., Hopland, Crockham Hiil, Edenbridge, Kent. 
WILLIAMS, G., Crockham House, Westerham, Kent. 
WOOLVING, Miss I., 58 Canonbie Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 
WORRALL, MR and Mrs F. A., Thursley End, 35 Petworth Road, Haslemere, Surrey. 
YEARROW, Mrs D. C., 1 Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 
YOULE, Mrs J., 58 Grand Drive, Raynes Park, London, S.W.20. 
YounG, Mrs K., Silverdale, 70 Craven Road, Chelsfield, Kent. 


Group 8. South-West England. 


ADOEON, C. F. H., Earncroft, Foxbury Road, Grange Estate, St Leonards, Ringwood, 
ants. 
ALGER, Miss V., Inney Ward, St Lawrence’s Hospital, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
ALLAN, J. R., Courtil Rozel, Mount Durand, St Peter’s Port, Guernsey. 
+ ANDERSON, J. N., Broadhurst, Grampound, Truro, Cornwall. 
BisseT, Miss J. M., Summerfield, Bowerchalke, Salisbury, Wilts. 
Bose, K. H., 3 Strode Gardens, Sandy Lane, St Ives, Ringwood, Hants. 
+BonbD, S. W., Land of Nod Nurseries, Thuya Cottage, Petersfield Road, Whitehill, 
Borden, Hants. 
BRIDGES, A. F. B., Sea Mist, Rocombe, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 
Brown, J. A., 31 Bowden Hill, Lacock, Chippenham, Wilts. 
BRYANT, B. J., 19 Heath Ridge, Highlands, Long Ashton, Bristol. 
Burritt, Miss J., Aldersyde Cottage, Middle Road, Lytchett Matravers, Poole, 
Dorset. 
CHUMLEIGH AND DISTRICT GARDEN LOVERS’ SOCIETY, c/o Secretary, Mrs E. K. Dew, 
Highdown, Chawleigh, Chumleigh, Devon. 
CHATWIN, Mrs P. B., 18 Harrington Drive, Hatherley, Cheltenham, Glos. 
CLARK, R.S., 45 Downside Avenue, Bitterne, Southampton. 
Court, W. ay 7 Frogmore Terrace, Kingsbridge, Devon. 
CRABB, MISS D. V., Allet Cottage, Allet, Kenwyn, Truro, Cornwall. 
CROAD, MIss Z., Greencroft Cottage, Hartley Mauditt, nr Alton, Hants. 
CUTLER, Mrs I. H., Two Ways, Furzebrook Road, Stoborough, ‘Wareham, Dorset. 
CuTLER, S. C., Wedgwood, Burley Road, Bransgore, Christchurch, Hants. 
Duncu, Miss D. D., Ashburn, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
FARROW, Mrs G. M., 28 St Ives Park, Ringwood, Hants. 
FELL, Miss K. M., Corra Cottage, 32 Middlehill Road, Colehill, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Fincu, Mrs M. M., The Long Room, Spaxton, nr Bridgwater, Somerset. 
FLANAGAN, Mrs S., Cledry, Lamorna,’ nr Penzance, Cornwall. 
GILES, J. Go 21 Chilton Grove, Yeovil, Somerset. 
Gouse, Mrs K. E., Fenwynds, Wraxall, nr Bristol. 
GOULTER, D., Warley, Hound Corner, Netley Abbey, Southampton. 
GREEN, Miss H. K., Finlandia, 89 Lions Lane, Ashley Heath, nr Ringwood, Hants. 
BA 24 2HS. 
*GREENWOOD, J. E., Priory of Lady St Mary, Wareham, Dorset. 
HAYDEN, Mrs A. R., Southbank House, High Street, Upper Weston, Bath, Somerset. 
Hitt, Mrs E. M., Innisfail, Mylor Downs, Falmouth, Cornwall. 
HurRELL, Mrs L., Moorgate, nr S. Brent, S. Devon. 
+KOERPER, R., Battle House Gardens, Bromham, nr Chippenham, Wilts. 
LANGLANDS, Magsor P. C., Gollege, nr Wells, Somerset. 
» LAVENDER, J. J.. The Wing, Shapwick House, Shapwick, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
+LLoypb, P. V., Peter Lloyd Nurseries Ltd, Hale, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
*MAGINESS, Mrs D., 19 High Park Road, Broadstone, Dorset. 
Nostett, Miss L. H., Bryants, Curiand, Taunton, Somerset. 
tOsMOND, G., Archfield Nursery, Wickwar, nr Wotton-u-Edge, Glos. 
PaisH, S. M., 91 Longleaze Estate, Wotton Bassett, nr Swindon, Wilts. 
PLESTED, Mrs D. M., 15 High Park Road, Broadstone, Dorset. 
PRANCE, Mrs D., Moorlands, Down Road, Tavistock, Devon. 
PRIDE, T. R., Chetwynd, 188 West End Road, Bitterne, Southampton. 
TPROUDLEY, Mr and Mrs B., Yew Tree Cottage, Two Bridges, Blakeney, Glos. 
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RENSHAW, C. S., Allet Cottage, Allet, Kenwyn, Truro, Cornwall. 
ROBERTSON, J. C. F., Brookdene, 43 Cirencester Road, Cheltenham, Glos. 
ROLLASON, G., Valetta, 12 Bay Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 

TROWAN, R. R., White Heather Grower, Kernock, Saltash, Cornwall. 
RUSSELL, Lt-Cot. P. H. W., Little Kenwyn, Hewshott Lane, Liphook, Hants. 
SEYMOUR, Mrs K. M., Le Penage, Les Caches, St Martin, Guernsey, C.I. 
SmiTH, L. W., White Cottage, 6 Sherbrook Close, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 
SmiTH, T. C., Heath House, Dunyeats Road, Broadstone, Dorset. 

+STEVENS, F. J. (Maxwell and Beale Ltd), Wimborne, Dorset. 
STRATHCONA, LORD, 20 Lansdown Crescent, Bath, Somerset. 
ee Miss E. M. A., 6 Corinium Way, Stratton, St Margarets, nr Swindon, 

ilts. 
SWAFFIELD, Mrs D., Furze Close, Wootton Rough, nr New Milton, Hants. 
THomaS, R. J., The Old Vicarage, St Erth, Hayle, Cornwall. 
Twyne, Miss M. F., Bubbles, Lodge Hill Road, Wickham, Hants. 
UMPELBY, A. W., 14 Willake Road, Kingskerswell, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
UNDERHILL, T. L., Gardens Cottage, Dartington Hall, nr Totnes, Devon. 
VICKERY, C., Belmont, Victoria Road, Yarmouth, I.o.W. 
Weir, Mrs H. A., Bourne Stream, Holford, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
WHITAKER, W., 6 Highfield Road, Cowes, I.o.W. 
WHITWORTH, F., The Manor House, Curry Mallet, Taunton, Somerset. 
WILLIAMS, I. LYON-, c/o New Place School, Shedfield, nr Southampten, Hants. 
WISDEN, Miss D. E., Lark Rise, Whitehorn Drive, Landford, nr Salisbury, Wilts. 
Wyatt, R. N., Heath Mount, Rake, Liss, Hants 
YEATES, N. H. R., The House in the Woods, 45 Thornhill Park Road, Thornhill Park, 
Southampton, Hants, 502 6AP. 


Group 9. Overseas Membership. 


U.S.A. 


ALLEN, Mrs H. Box 260, Rte 1, Kernersville, N.C., 27284. 
ARBORETUM, University of Washington, Wash. 98105. 
ARBORETUM, Barnes Foundation, Merion Station, Penn. 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM, 22 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., 02138. 
BOARDMAN, L. V., Rte 3, Box 268, Sequim, Wash., 98382. 
CLARKE, Dr J. HAROLD, Long Beach, Washington. 
COPELAND, HAROLD W.. 77 Harding Lane, Chatham, Mass. 
Cross, JAMES E., Box 824, Cutchoque, New York 11935. 
CROxTON, Mrs D. S., 6309 Green Valley Road, Placerville, Calif., 95667. 
Cummins, Mrs Rost. L., Box 147 R.D.I., Colts Neck, New Jersey, 07722. 
FOLAND, MILTON, 451 N.W. Skyline Boulevard, Portland Oregon, 97229. 
FULLER, HENRY R., 41 Sherwood Road, Easton, Conn. 
GAMBEE, Mrs A. SUMNER, 220 Speer Avenue, Englewood, N.J., 07631. 
GARDNER, BEN, Pistol River, Oregon, 97444 
HOCHHEIMER, i Ridge Farms Road, Norwalk, Conn., 06850. 
HARPER, Mrs P., P.O. Box 594, Bel Air, Maryland, 21014. 
+KNIGHT, Mrs Rost. M. , Heather Acres, Rte 3, Box 231, Elma, Wash. 98541. 
{LEGENDRE, JACQUES L., Gulf Stream Nursery Inc., Wachapreague, Virginia. 
GENERAL LIBRARY, Serials Dept., University California., Berkeley, Calif., 94720. 
LIBRARY, RACHEL MCMASTERS MILLER HUNT BOTANICAL, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penn., 15213. 
LONGWOOD GARDENS, Dept. Hortic., Kennett Square, Penn., 19348. 
{MaAIALE, Miss JEANE, 251 So. Henderson Road, King of Prussia, Penn., 19406. 
MANNING, Mrs W. V., 12450 Fiori Lane, Sebastopol, Calif., 95472. 
*METHENY, Mrs D., 2810 46th Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 98199. 
MURRAY, gS EDWARD (JN), 70 Kraft Lane, Levittown, Penn., 19055. 
NEWTON, Mrs ELIZABETH C., Stone Chimneys Gardens, Reading, Vermont, 05062. 
PETERSON, Mrs J., 359 Lindsey Drive, Berwyn, Penna. 
ROBINSON, HowarpD G., 28 Lynack Road, Hawthorne, New Jersey, Ne 
SCROGGIN, DR JOHN B., 202 South Caldwell Street, Brevard, N.C., 28712. 
tVaN Stoun, NEIL J., Sylvan Nursery, 1028 Horseneck Road, So. Westport, Mass., 


SMITH, Homer S., 36 46-48th S.W. Seattle, Wash., 98116. 

TW. M. STEWARD "NURSERY, Rte 2, Box 235, Maple Valley, Wash., 98038. 
STOLLER, DAvID, 6733 Springboro Pike, Dayton, Ohio, 45449. 
Wise, Rost. A., Rte. 1, Box 1525, Sandy, Oregon, 97055. 
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Canada 


Gray, J. C. F., 3180 W. 43rd Avenue, Vancouver 13, B.C. 

HILL, F., 2309 Marine Drive, West Vancouver, B.C. 

Tue LipraAry, Canada Agriculture, Sir John Carling Building, Ottawa. 
STEELE, CAPT. R. M., 6 Halls Road, Boulderwood, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


New Zealand 


HUGHES, S. R., 99 Bushey Hill Street, Tapanui, W. Otago. 
NATIONAL LIBRARIAN, Private Bag, Wellington. 

Sutton, Mrs E. S., 16 Awatea Road, Parnell, Auckland. 

Younc, Mrs J., Dundonald, Springhills, No. 6 R. D., Invercargill. 


Europe. 


ANDERSEN, AAGE, Dept, Hortic., Royal Agricultural College, Rolighedsvej 23, 
Copenhagen V, Denmark. 
ARENS, J., Willem Pijperlaan 2, Baarn, Holland. 
ARREGHINI, dr Ing Antonio, via Cernaia 9, Milano, Italy. 
BERGE, HANS (5) Koln am Rhein, Marienburgerstr. 53, Germany. 
Bouma, TJ. B., Sweelincklaan 111, Bilthoven, Holland. 
Brown, Capt, R. G., Budapesterstr. 43, 8F 1 Berlin 30. 
VAN DuREN, W.S. M. Jan van Nassaustraat 51, Hague, Holland. 
THe DirREcTOR, Botanical Gardens and Belmonte Arboretum, Gen. Foulkesweg 37. 
Wageningen, Holland. 
DANIELS, MEJ. C. PoLAK-, Jan Muschlaan 74, Den Haag, Holland. 
FABRIZI, FILIPPO TRIACA, via Degli Olivetani 8, Milano, Italy. 
OS BEPLANTINGEN, Bossen en Begraafplaatsen, Driebergen-Rijsenburg, 
olland. 
GROOTENDORST, H. J., Acadia, Burg, Colijnstraat 106, Boskoop, Holland. 
VAN GROENINGEN, FRANK, van Eycklei 3, Antwerp, 1, Belgium. 
HORCHNER, Dr P., Kerkweg 58, Berkenwoude, (Z.H.), Nederland. 
HORNUNG, HANs, 2223 Meldorf, Bruttstr. 11, Germany. 
JANSON, A. W., Rua de Fez 181, Nevogilde, Porto, Portugal. 
JONASSON, SNAEBJORN, Laugarasvegi 61, Reykjavik, Iceland. 
KLEINSCHMIDT, P. G., Daansbergen 18, Haisteren, Holland. 
Kok, E. B., Groenlaantie 14, Nunspeet, Holland. 
DE LAVAULX, MME A., Parc Vatonne-Yvette, Gif-sur-Yvette (Seine et Oise), France. 
Lima, Mrs INGRID, Madlalia, pr Stavanger, Norway. 
LOISEAU, MAuRICE, Alle sur Semois, Belgium. 
LuGArRD, W. J., Heidepark 3, Wageningen Hoog, Holland. 
LUNDELL TAGE, Bondegatan 37, 260 32 Ramlésabrunn, Sweden. 
May, Mrs J., via Dario Papa 8/9, Milan, Italy. 
NorEGS LANDBRUKSH@GSKOLE, Vollebekk 47, Norway. 
SEPPEN G., Burg R. Nepveulaan 11, Putten (GLD) Holland. 
WIJNHOVEN, A. L. J., Hoogstraat 65, Wageningen, Holland. 
+ZWIJNENBURG, P. G., Rijneveld 35, Boskoop, Holland. 


Other Overseas Members. 


ADAM SMITH, Mrs J., Yacht ‘Mhari’, The Yachitng Centre, Gzira, Malta. 

FLAVIN, REv. P. P., Dhekelia Garrison, Officers Mess, Cyprus (Brit. Forces P.O. 53). 

CREWE, Brown, J. E., 278 Quorn Drive, North Riding, P.O. Honeydew, Transvaal. 
South Africa. 

Keats, Mrs F. A., 2 Hollings Road, Malvern, Natal, South Africa. 

SATOSHI Miwa, c/o Nogyo-Shikenjo, 845 Kita-Ando, Shizuoka, Japan. 
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Weare pleased to introduce, 
in conjunction with Mr J. W. Sparkes 
and Mr P. W. Sparkes, their new varieties 


Calluna Vulgaris Beechwood Crimson 
Beoley Crimson 
Carole Chapman 
Fairy 
Lambstails 
Silver Knight 
Sir John Charrington 
Spring Cream 
Spring Glow 
Spring Torch 
Summer Orange 
Winter Chocolate and 
Erica Carnea Ann Sparkes 


These, and other new varieties from 
other sources, are included in our 
Trade List now available. 

Plants available June 1970. 


Bona fide trade enquiries only to 


Tabramhill Gardens Limited 
Newstead Abbey Park 
Linby, Nottingham 

NG1r5 8GD 


No retail enquiries please 
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new! 
Daboecia David Moss 


The only white daboecia to receive the Award of Merit 
in 1968 after trial at Wisley 


Large selection of other heathers grown 
Price List on request 


W. MOSS, MAES YR ESGOB HOUSE 
AFONWEN, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE CH7 5UP 
Telephone: Caerwys 218 


marinure 
powdered seaweed manure 


Marinure is whole seaweed, dried and ground. 
Nothing is added and nothing taken away. itis a 
natural organic manure which suits heathers and 
all calcifugeous plants, providing the mild and 
slow acting nourishment which is natural to 
them. 

56-lb 45/- carr. pd. inc. leaflet or please write for 
free leaflet and information sheet on Calciphobes 
mentioning the Heather Society to: 


Wilfrid Smith (Horticultural) Ltd., Gemini 
House, High Street, Edgware, Middlesex 
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heathers 
for 
the enthusiast 


© Over 400 varieties offered and 
fully described 


@ Many new and exciting 
introductions 


© Helpful suggestions on planting 
and cultivation 


© Allstock in containers 
suitable for planting all the year 
round 


@ Full details in our new pocket 
size catalogue to be published shortly 


obtainable on request from 


Colourful Gardens Limited 


Llwyn Hudol 
Criccieth 
North Wales (office address only) 
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Hardy Derbyshire grown Heathers, Rose and Fruit trees, 
Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, Rock and Herbaceous - 
plants, etc. 


Catalogue and Gift Vouchers on request. 


Gervase Smith & Sons Ltd. 


Top and Fairfield Nurseries, Hackney 


Road, Matlock, Derbyshire. DE4 2PW 
Phone Matlock 2425 


Nurseries always open for inspection 


We grow 
Top Quality Heathers 


by the thousand, in many choice varieties 
from open ground or jiffy pots 


E. B. LEGRICE (ROSES) LTD 
NORTH WALSHAM ° NORFOLK 


Illustrated catalogue free on request — 
57 acres of nursery, growing roses, shrubs, 
heathers, conifers and hedging 
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SUNNYMOUNT 
NURSERY 


Prop. G. M. Hamer 


Glossop Road, Chisworth 
Cheshire 


WE HAVE AN EXCELLENT SELECTION OF 
HARDY GROWN HEATHERS FOR ALL- 
THE-YEAR-ROUND COLOUR. 
CONTAINER GROWN AND OPEN GROUND. 
ALSO A GOOD SELECTION OF DWARF 
CONIFERS. 


MANCHESTER HOW TO FIND US 


GLOSSOP 


ROMILEY 
CHISWORTH 
STOCKPORT 


MARPLE 


CHEADLE 
HAZEL GROVE 


NEW MILLS 


WE ARE OPEN 
EVERY DAY 
EXCEPT MON- 
DAYS, TO 
CALLERS ONLY 


NO i 
POSTAL TRADE MACCLESFIELD 


Telephone: GLOSSOP 3964 
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MAXICROP FOR ERICACEAE 


Maxicropis used by professional growers 
and gardeners all over the country. 


It stimulates vigorous, healthy growth, 
and is a valuable aid in propagation. 


Those on limy soils should use Maxicrop 
complexed Iron. A watering every 3-4 weeks 
at 1:300 will keep your plants 

growing at negligible cost. 


MAXICROP LIMITED 
HOLDENBY, NORTHAMPTON 


Telephone: EAST HADDON 227 


Neil H. Brummage 


Specialist in the growing of 
HIGHEST QUALITY, REALISTICALLY PRICED 


HEATHS AND HEATHERS 


ALL GROWN AT LEAST TWO YEARS 


FULLY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


available on request from: 


HEATHWOODS NURSERY 


TEL. DRAYTON 219 


FAKENHAM ROAD, TAVERHAM, 
NORWICH, NOR 53X 
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Dolley’s Hill Nurseries 


NORMANDY - GUILDFORD - SURREY 
Telephone: Normandy 2144 


GROWERS OF TOP QUALITY HEATHERS 


Careful labelling and correct nomenclature 
is considered to be a prime objective 


Visitors are welcome (Tuesdays excepted) to 
view over 100 varieties growing in our display 
garden 


— descriptive catalogue on request — 


C.G.HOLLETT 


Heathers— Over 100 varieties for year-round colour 
Alpines— More than 400 of the finest kinds, including 
many rare and unusual 


Also dwarf shrubs and conifers, primulas and hardy plants 


Fully descriptive 100-page catalogue price 2/- 
or send 4d stamp for price list 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


GREENBANK NURSERY 
NEW STREET, SEDBERGH, YORKSHIRE 
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Wid ALEXPEAT Mir 
TO GROW LIME-HATING PLANTS— : 
ON LIMEY SOILS 


Peat Blocks and Alexpeat All Purpose AP 
Compost (Lime-free) enable every Peat 
gardener to enjoy the beauty of lime-hating 


plants. The best way is to build up away Blocks 

from the lime, using the peat blocks to 27/- for 50 

build a containing wall, bonding the blocks 

with a 13-in. ‘‘mortar’’ of Alexpeat All Alexpeat 

Purpose Compost (Lime-free), and using All Purpose 

the Compostas soil. You can plant into the Compost 

bonding as well as the bed. Peat blocks i 

last many years and weather attractively 21/63 cwt 
without disintegrating. 40/- 1 cwt 


TO WORK OUT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


12 blocks make a 10 ft run of wall. 
4 courses make a wall 1 ft high. 
100 blocks make 20 sq ft wall face. 
These measurements allow for 
approx i-in. Alexpeat bond 
between blocks. 
Remember: Add a few blocks to 
cover breakages. 


Write for information Leaflet No 6 and privilege Order form: 
Alexander Products Ltd, 54 Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset 


Heathers, Alpines, Dwarf Conifers 


and other chorce plants 


George Osmond 


Archfield Nursery, Wickwar, Wotton-u-Edge, Glos. 
Telephone: Wickwar 216 
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IRISH HEATHERS ARE GOOD 
BUT OURS ARE OUTSTANDING! 


Collections for colour at a certain time or throughout 


the year made up to suit your requirements. 
Illustrated Shrub catalogue 2/6 incl. postage. 


DAISY HILL NURSERIES LTD 
NEWRY, N. IRELAND 


Heather 
Hnthusiasts 
Know 


that gardening skill consists of obtaining 
the most beauty with the least work. 
| But even heathers can be simplified. 


We have tried to simplify them and their varied 
soil needs in our informative catalogue for which 1s 3d in 
stamps is appreciated. 


Croft Garden Products, 1 Croft Gardens, Hanwell, W.7 


The English Heather Garden 
by D. Fyfe Maxwell and P. S. Patrick 
A vast amount of first-hand information . . . it will 


remain a work of lasting value. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 


Illustrated 40/- Macdonald 
Order from your local bookseller 


70 : THE HEATHER SOCIETY 


FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 


HEATHERS 


DWARF AND SLOW-GROWING 


CONIFERS 


NOW! YEAR-ROUND PLANTING 


This year 100% of our stocks are individually grown—in 
polythene, plastic or peat pots and consequently may be safely 
planted at almost any time of the year. 


All plants have been grown in these containers for at least one 
season and have developed complete and healthy root systems. 


We believe this type of plant (grown from cuttings) is incom- 
parably better and longer lived than those from layers or 
offsets. 


We cater for both the beginner and the connoisseur with heathers selec- 
ted from probably the largest collection available in this country 


Heather garden design and planning advice with pleasure 


A. ANNABEL 


“Springwood”, Church Drive, RAVENSHEAD, 
NOTTS. Telephone: BLIDWORTH 2756 


